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THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


To him who, for the first time pass- 
ing through the Straits of Malacca, nav- 
igates the transparent depths of the 
Indiaa Archipelago,— pursuing, let us 
suppose, the experimental track adopted 
by Captain Forrest, about seventy ye rs 
ago, when on a mission from the East 
India Company, which comprehended 
a visit to Borneo and the Papuas, or 
New Guinea, — a succession of scenery 
opens, more various, more rich, more 
beautiful, more changeful in form, more 
brilliant in color, than is probably to be 
found in the course of any other voyage 
he can undertake. Island after island 
bursts upon his view — now, from their 
enormous extent filling the visible hori- 
zon: anon, from their countless num- 
ber and minature dimensions, forming 
a labyrinth of coral rocks and reefs 
which appear to have been interposed 
by nature herself to shut out his further 
progress. By some deep channel, through 
this maze of “many lands,” he finds 
himself again in a vast expanse of open 
sea, where some days may intervene 
between his leaving one coast and com- 
ing in sight of another. 

Then, again, they crowd upon his 
course, and, as he sails between their 
richly-wooded shores, from which the 
hills for the most part recede inward, 
in a gradual ascent, but sometimes by 
bold and abrupt natural terraces and 
platforms, always, however, covered to 
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their very summits with the forest tim- . 


ber or the luxuriant shrubs of these fa- 
vored latitudes, he can hardly believe 
he is not once more land-locked. But 
the depth of water close under her lee, 
the offset currents shooting far away 
from some bold headland, and the ab- 
sence of a rolling surf, renew his hopes ; 


and his sails are filled once more with . 


a gentle breeze, loaded, as it were, with 
aromatic perfumes, which bespeak the 
near vicinity of some spice-growing re- 
gion. This is not slow to rise before 
him from the same teeming deep, the 
grandeur and beauty of whose island 
territories have already impressed him 
with the notion that one world is not 
without a paradise. The illusion may 
well be pardoned when, after enjoying 
on Jand or in harbor at one place the 
delicious climate of a region blessed 
with perpetual spring, he changes his 
course and becomes the temporary deni- 
zen of another where the fierce heats 
of a tropical climate are allayed or com- 
pensated by the most refreshing of morn- 
ing and evening breezes, and the profu- 
sion of the richest and most exquisite 
fruits that nature has provided for man. 

From the white cinctures of glitter- 
ing sand, surrounding the low islets 
formed by the summits of accumulating 
coral reefs which have not long reared 
their crowns above the surface of the 
ocean, small groves of the cocoa-nut- 
treé raise their tall and graceful stems, 
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bearing aloft on their feathery heads that | 


| 
| 
| 


nutritious fruit, the pure and cooling 
juice of which affords a delicious nectar 
to the thirsty Indian or the wayworn 
sailor. On the shores of many a grassy 
and uninhabited track the graceful ante- 


lope, the slender muntijak, or the soli- | 


tary boar may be seen at intervals 
wandering, in unsuspecting confidence, 
about their undisturbed browsing grounds 
and thickets. At night, indeed, off the 


coasts of Sumatra, of Borneo, of Gil- | 


loloo, images less peaceful than these 
are suggested by the roaring of the 
beautiful but ferocious clouded tiger in 
the nearest jungles, the deep lowing of 
the wild buffalo, the crashing advance 
through cane underwood and cover of 
the wild elephant and the rhinoceros. 
Whilst the morning is yet young, an 
odoriferous atmosphere regales the sens- 
es; and birds of the most splendid 
plumage people and enliven the air. 
The beautiful Lory and all the parrot 
tribe, whose aérial flight and evolutions, 
are graceful, varied, and elegant, ex- 
actly in the inverse ratio of the awk- 
wardness of their motion upon the 
ground; the macaw, the superb birds 
of paradise, the kingfishers of New 
Guinea, and all the most splendid of the 
denizens of the air, reflect, from the 
most brilliant plumage to be found in 
the ornithology of any portion of the 
globe, in vivid and variegated lustre the 
pure radiance of an unclouded sun. 
On the margins of the most silent and 
the remotest shores, shells of gigantic 
size, as well as others ef mere minute 
proportions, and of inconceivable beauty, 
glow with a thousand dyes, more rich 
and intense than any which human art 
or mmagination has ever yet been able 
to imitate. 


JAVA. 


The position occupied by the archi- 
pelago, in relation to all the great and 
civilized nations of Asia, is admirable, 
because it is in the highroad of all mari- 
time intercourse between them. This 
will better appear from a succinct ab- 
stract of its geographical features and 
periplus, from the detailed account com- 


piled by Mr. Crawford. It has, in Bor- 
neo, New Guinea, and Sumatra, three 
islands of the first rank and size; and, 
with the sole exception of what we 
shall call the ‘insulated continent ” of 
New Holland, these are the largest in 
the whole werld. In the second rank 
it has the peninsula of Malacca, and 
the noble island of Java. In the third 
rank, we are to reckon the islands of 
Celebes, Luzon or Luconia, and Min- 
danao, each of these equal in size to 
the greatest islands of America. In the 
fourth rank, reckoning from the west- 
ward, are sixteen: Bali, Lambok, Sum- 
bacoa, Chindara, Flores or Margarad, 
Timor, Ceraon, Burat, Gilolo, Palawan, 
Negros, Samur, Mindoro, Penay, Leyte, 
and Zebu. The principal advantage 
of the greater islands consists in their 
containing immense alluvial tracts and 
considerable rivers, both of them the 
main resources in tropical climates for 
the raising of feod and the consequent 
increase of population and for the ex- 
tension of civilization. It may be 
readily ascertained that the great tribes 
which have influenced the destinies of 
the inferior races have had, a!l of them, 
their origin in these larger islands — 
the more powerful tribes in the more 
fertile of them. Of the singular extent 
to which the primary arts essential to 
the organization of society and the 
well-being of its members have been 
pushed in a remote antiquity by the 
races established in Java, we may have 
occasion to speak hereafter in our sketch 
ofthat magnificent country, its traditions, 
&c. The vast number of islands and 
clusters of islets thus widely diffused 
thronghout the area of the archipelago 
it might be supposed would render the 
navigation perilous in the extreme, con- 
sidering the vast number of straits which 
this distribution of lands necessarily 
creates. But, happily, the seas of this 
vast basin are distinguishable from all 
others in the world by the preximity 
of high and extensive tracts of land, 
the pacific character of their waters, 
and the extreme uniformity of the pre- 
vailing winds and currents. 

The Straits of Malacca and of Sunda 
form the only two entrances into the 
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Indian Archipelago from the Bay of 
Bengal on the west, this boundary being 
formed by the Malagar peninsula and 
the great island of Sumatra. It is well 
worthy of observation that, from the 
west, the civilization of which we speak 
as having diffused itself over so wide a 


portion of this noble region has evi- | 


dently originated, spreading itself grad- 
ually eastward; and, the further east- 
ward European research has extended 
itself, the fuinter become the traces of 
this civilization, disappearing altogether 
at the extreme boundary in that direc- 
tion. Beginning, 
ward, the first division we shall mark 
comprehends Sumatra, Java, Bali, and 
Lambok, and about two-thirds of the 
west portion of Borneo, up to the 
longitude of about LIG deg. east. 
ing within the tropics (the 
running about centrically through the 


general group embraced within the ar- | 
chipelago,) these islands are subject to | 
| north, is spread out to 30 degrees of 


the same varieties of climate as are 


common in such latitudes, where the | 


is covered with abundant forests. 
influence of tropical heat and 


soil 


The 


moisture is exhibited in the marvellous | 
The | 
general outline which they present is | 


exuberance of their vegetation. 


mountainous, and they are usually clothed 
with deep forests of stupendous trees. 
It is a singular feature in this favored 
section of the surface of the globe that, 
vast as is its extent it contains no sandy 
desert. It has, however, but few grassy 
plains of considerable extent. 
natural ‘‘ federation” of islands and 
ocean is further distinguished from every 
other in the world by the presence of 
periodical winds, and by the precision 
of their recurrence. 
spread region of the earth, with the 
highest amount of indigenous population, 
in the immediate vicinity of the equator. 

Its admirable facilities for navigation 
and commerce constitute even now, in 


their comparatively unimproved state, | 


one of the most signal benefits which 
Providence has conferred on man for 
the spread of civilization by the agency 
of a commerce to which the shores and 
the seas, the products of the land, the 
treasures of the deep, and the very winds 





then, from the west- | 


Ly- | 


Equator | 


| of * Asia. 


This | 
| shores of China to the richest and most 


It is the widest- | 


of heaven offer irresistible inducements. 
Of the indigenous population, the very 
instincts are, accordingly, turned to the 
pursuits of trade; and these, under the 
directions of intelligent, liberal, and 
Christian principles of policy and gov- 
ernment, such as British authority, it 
is to be hoped, may one day arouse 
herself to the duty of establishing, will 
probably be guided to results of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the happiness of innu- 
merable families of mankind. 

Let us now consider the area which 
this mighty archipelago occupies. By 
far the greatest group of islands in the 
world, according to Mr. Crawford, its 
estimated length, calculated from the 
land forming part of the western ex- 
tremity of Sumatra to the northeastern 
of the Arroe Isiands, but not including 
in this estimate the enormous island of 
New Guinea, is 41 degrees of longitude. 
Its breadth, reckoned from the parallel 
of 11 degrees south to that of 19 degrees 


latitude, and comprehends, with the in- 


| tervening seas, an area of four millions 


and a half of geographical, or five mil- 
lions and a half of statute, miles. Its 
general position is embraced between 
the vast land of New Holland and the 
most southern extremity of the continent 
Its geographico-commercial 
relations, as we may call them, are such 
that its eastern extremity is within three 
days’ sail of China; its western not 
above three weeks’ from Arabia. ‘Ten 
days suffice to waft a ship from the 


central position of the archipelago, and 
not more than fifteen are required for a 
similar voyage from Hindostan. The 
passage from Europe occupies, at a 
rather high average, but 90 days, though 
it is very often performed in a much 
less period; that from the western coast 
of America in half the time. But all 
these distances were estimated in respect 
of the performance of sailing vessels in 
1820. At present steam navigation 
accomplishes them each in less than half 
the time then allotted to it. 

In classifying the more important of 
these islands, to which only we shall 
confine our observations, we may treat 
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JAVANESE. . 


them as grouped in two belts. The 
Outer Belt extends from the Straits of 
Malacca to beyond Timor, comprising 
seven degrees of longitude. It has been 
aptly proposed by the author of a paper 
in the Indian News of April, 1843, “ in 
order to afford a ready scale for judging 
of the size of these various islands,” to 





suggest the geographical dimensions of 
Great Britain. Great Britain (England, | 
Scotland, and Wales) may be somewhat | 
understated, in round numbers, at 600 | 
miles in length by 250 in breadth. In 
the ensuing recapitulation we purpose 
to take Java first, though, in point of | 
extent and superficial area, it is far ex- 
ceeded by Sumatra. 

Java is in length 666 miles, by a 
breadth varying from 56 to 135 miles. 
The island is traversed from one extrem- 
ity to the other by a range of noble 
mountains. Almost in every direction 
it is intersected by rivers and beau- 
tiful streamlets; the one suitable for 
the purposes of navigation, the other 
for the still more important objects and 
economy of irrigation. With a soil 
of prodigious fertility, it has no less than 
six different climates between its shores 
and the summits of its mountains. As 
to the description and extent of its | 








vegetable products, they are almost too 
numerous for recapitulation; but it is 
notorious for rice—the most essential 
of all grain in Asia, — the granary of all 
the whole archipelago. It abounds, like- 
wise, in Indian corn, wheat, sugar, cof- 
fee, pepper, indigo, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, 
bread fruit, yams, potatoes, sago, and 
cassada. It has all the fruits yielded by 
Sumatra, with many others peculiar to 
itself. Innumerable flowers, and orna- 
mental shrubs, and medicinal plants, 


| enrich its, perhaps, matchless Flora. 


That tree which is the glory of the for- 
ests of Malabar and Canera, on the 
mainland of Hindostan, the teak tim- 
ber, is found in the forests of Java, 
though little known in any other islands. 
Java is, in the truest sense of the word, 
an agricultural country; yet such is the 
sluggishness of Dutch enterprise, and 
such the paralyzing influence of Dutch 
Government, that it is estimated that no 
less than seven-eighths of its surface 


‘are still unreclaimed or neglected. The 


inhabitants for the most part sustain 
themsélves without difficulty on the 
bounty with which nature has antici- 
pited their wants. Their domestic 
habitations indicate a degree of contriv- 
ance, and some notion of the picturesque 
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in their sites, both as to the dwellings 
of the humble cultivator and the farmer 
of the soil, that tell at once of a race of 
men far advanced in the career of 
human existence beyond the sphere of 
barbarism. ‘They are also bold fishers; 
and in the pursuit of that occupation 
encounter sometimes exigencies of fear- 
















ful peril, as may be inferred from the 
anecdote related by Mr. Barrow, in his 
“Voyage to China,” of a boatman 
attacked by a shark which had been 
previously ‘ struck” by an English 


boat’s crew and had escaped. 
[To be continued.] 





FABLES AND PARABLES. 
THE CRICKET AND THE NIGHTINGALE, 


*T assure you,” said the cricket to 
the nightingale, “that my songs are 
not wanting in admirers.” ‘‘ Name them 
to me,” said the nightingale. ‘‘ The in- 
dustrious reapers,”’ answered the cricket, 
“listen to me with delight; and that 
they are the most useful part of mankind 
you will not dispute with me.” “TI will 
not dispute it,” said the nightingale; 
“but fur that very reason you have no 
cause to be proud of their approbation. 
Industrious folks, who have all their 
thoughts upon their works, cannot have 
much time to cuitivate the finer sensa- 
tions. Do not pride yourself upon your 
melody till the careless shepherd, who 
himself plays sweetly on the flute, listens 
to you with silent rapture.” 


THE OAK AND THE PIG. 
A greedy pig fed upon the fruit that 
had fallen from a lofty oak. While he 
cracked one acorn, he already swallowed 
another with his eyes. 
““Thankless beast!” exclaimed the 
oak-tree, at length; “I have nourished 
1* 





you with my fruit, and you have never 
given me even one look of gratitud 

The pig stood gormandizing for’ @ 
moment, and grunted out an answer. 
‘“*T might possibly show you some grati- 
tude if I knew that you had let fall your 
acorns on purpose for me.” 


























THE WASPS, 


Rottenness and decay were fast de- 
stroying the noble form of a war-horse 
that had been shot under his bold rider. 
Ever-active nature made use of the dead 
form of one of her creatures to give life 
to others. A swarm of young wasps 
flew from the tainted carcase. ‘‘ What 
a godlike descent is ours” exclaimed 
the wasps; “we are the" @ffspring of 
the magnificent horse, the favorite of 
Neptune.” 


THE EAGLE. 

The eagle was once asked, “‘ Why do 
you rear your young ones so high inthe =| 
air?” 

The eagle answered, “ Would they, 
when grown up, venture near the sun, 
if I reared them in some dark valley of 
the earth?” 
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SOCIAL HAPPINESS, 


CONSIDERED 


IN THE PERSONAL RELATIONS 
OF LIFE. 


COURTSHIP. 


Happiness, under one name or other, 
is the great aim of all. It is a wide and 
various region ; the ways to it seem to be 
many ; yet how few boast that they have 
“struck ” the boundary and entered the 
desired land! Perhaps more have done so 
than own it. Perhaps many who think 
that they are there, are out in their reckon- 
ing, and wandering in desert places. It 
is possible even that some are misled by 
not knowing what jis “ happiness.” A 























name is but a word, a word is a trifle; 
but a straw, it is said, will turn a cannon 
ball in its course, and if so, a victory may 
turn upon the straw. A name misplaced 
on a chart may well lead the mariner 
to destruction instead of safety : and, if 
we put down on the chart of life the 
Fortunate Islands in the wrong place, it 
is no wonder that many go astray. What 
then is “ happiness’’? Is it a dogmatical 
rule invented by man? Is it nothing more 
than pleasure ? Is it an intellectual po- 
lice regulation, or mere material enjoy- 
ment ? or is it something greater than 
those, and yet a reality? We may set 
ourselves rules by which we “ ought” to 
be happy ; but, if we are not so, where 
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is the use of the rule in that respect ? 
You may make yourself a martyr to mor- 
tifications, if that be your vocation, and 
sacrifice happiness ; but do not vaunt 
your code as a manual for the felicity- 
seeker. No, cries the so-called Epicu- 
rean; enjoy the passing day — give me 
tangible vleasures ; that is happiness. Is 
it so? Ask him, especially when he 
reaches the downward, afternoon of life. 
Happiness seems to be as distinct from 
‘‘ pleasure ” as it is from arbitrary rules 
of mortification, though it may consist 
with either. ‘The man who sinks under 
accumulated troubles may be “‘ happier” 
than the man who has “ all he wants.” 
Give to the “ unfortunate ” man faithful 
friends, an honest heart, warm affections 
felt and returned, and ruin itself cannot 
destroy his happiness, though it may his 
life. On the other hand, give to the 
“ fortunate ” man a callous heart, and no 
friends, and you deprive him not only of 
the chief means but of the sense of hap- 
piness. ‘To be happy seems to consist in 
attaining some great good —the love of 
those about you, the welfare of those you 
love, the benefit of your kind. Mere 
negative moral regimen on your own 
part does not fulfil any such condition. 
Mere pleasure may actually poison that 
which is a great good. But this good 
is a something real in nature ; it sways 
the instincts of created beings, makes 
man trust in man and help his fellow, 
shapes the universe to myriads of means 
and capacities for enjoyment. There is 
not a thing in nature but what seems to 
exist by virtue of some power of good, 
and to exist for some object of good. If 
we discover or make imperfections, if our 
crude arrangements are not always in 
conformity with the full development of 
what is good in things, it appears to be 
that in some way we have disturbed and 
frustrated the direct and simple functions 
of nature. That which is good, whatever 
it is, must be true. 

Falsehood frustrates existences. It does 
s0 in two ways — first, by substituting an 
unreality for a reality, so that the real 
thing existent is superseded and put out 
of the account. Next, it destroys faith — 
faith both in the utterer of the falsehood 
and in him that is subjected to it, so that 








things which actually exist do not com- 
mand belief. This is especially the case 
with the utterer of falseho##. He has 


_vitiated the medium of perception, and 


foregone his own faith. Thus for him 
reality loses its force, and things exist in 
vain. 

Our happiness lies in those things in 
which we have faith, and in that which 
is the greatest good according to our 
faith. But, if its cause be not based in 
nature, it is likely to fail for want of that 
solid foundation. 

No shape of good seems more certainly 
to exist in nature, and to fulfil the desire 
of the mind, than the affections com- 
monly so called ; and that which is, par 
excellence, called “ love ” is universally 
acknowledged, though strange to say, 
there are renegades and skeptics, who, at 
times, and under wayward influences, 
deny its power, or even its existence. 
Deny it! Why, even while you deny it, 
you acknowledge. ‘The superannuated 
doubter chuckles and sneers at the 
“‘ happy time” of youth, as if the happi- 
ness asserted were a something that had 
never been, and as if it were not a some- 
thing more positive than your blank ne- 
gation. Go round among the dark and 
squalid courts and alleys of London — 
listen to that hoarse and vulgar ballad- 
singer. What does he say? He is tel- 
ling a tale of “ true love,” all in earnest 
good faith ; and round about at every 
door stand the listeners—the squalid, 
the vicious, the dreary, the most “‘ unfor- 
tunate ”’; yet they listen with intense 
and unflagging interest. The voice of 
love calls to them from the wilds of 
nature; and, like deer that have strayed, 
they listen to the distant call, owning 
the sway that is still upon them. 

What is this universal passion ? r 
here, again, people differ. Is* i 
friendship, as the philosophic sayy.or 
something more than friendship, or 
less? Many account it but an acute form 
of feeling, which cools down to ordinary 
friendship ; and then, they say, it has 
attained its worthiest shape. Others hold 
it to be a mere folly, a fever which dis- 
figures friendship when that centres in 
the same object. One philcsopher, illus- 
trious for his powers of talking, described 
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love to be an “ utterancy.” These several 
doubts do not seem difficult of solution, 
if we do b&t take the trouble of looking 
alittle closely into the facts ; for even 
love has its facts for analysis. Love is a 
word used in many senses, and that is 
one source of the obscurity. Men are 
said to love their parents, brothers and 
sisters, children, and friends. This kind 
of sentiment we will, for the present, call 
affection; using the word only within 
that limit. There is the feeling which 
man has for woman, which we will call 
passion; speaking for the time only of 
that thing when we use that name. Both 
those sentiments may be conjoined, 
without producing /ove, as in the case of 
many marriages, where worthy people 
will imbibe affection from daily associa- 
tion, and yet not attain to that which is 
called love. The feelings, however, grow 
by what they feed on; and, supplied with 
opportunity and means for demonstration, 
they increase with the occasion. Passion 
is exalted and rendered more kindly by 
an influence which appeals to the mind, 
and mere sensual gratification borrows 
an exquisite sting of delight when in- 
spired by the fire of yearning affection. 
On the other hand, affection is pained to 
find a means of expression; give it a 
language, and it starts, as it were, from 
the stature of infancy to ample maturity. 
So it is in love : passion, at once strength- 
ened and refined by its office, becomes a 
means of expressing and indulging affec- 
tion, which is denied to other forms of 
friendship : thus finding an “ utterancy,” 
the affection expands so as to occupy the 
whole of the heart. In this case, then, 
we have not the mere adjunct of passion 
to friendship, but, in the first place, pas- 
sion is rendered more intense and ex- 
quisite, and then affection is rendered 
mor? ardent and ample; each is aug- 
mented, and the result is love — that 
great influence which is greater than the 
sum of its two ingredients, passion and 
affection, conceived separately and merely 
conjoined. This analysis explains the 
nature of constancy, which is held to be 
characteristic of true love. Tothe man 
who really loves, the indulgence of mere 
passion will have no attractions, because 
he will demand that passion to be exalted 


| 
| 
| 
| 








and inspired by affection ; if he accepts 
it without, he confesses that he has not 
tasted of that higher food ; he forswears 
the love he has professed — it was some- 
thing baser. But, if he do require that 
higher form of passion, then mere beauty 
and opportunity will not suffice ; and no 
** charms” will equal those, inferior or 
‘‘ faded,” though they may be in the 
sight of others, which to him are con- 
secrated. True constancy is not a matter 
of principle, but inclination. But, again, 
it will be perceived that love, though it is 
nice and choice, is not necessarily so ex- 
clusive but what it may be felt more than 
once Great wrong do they to the hu- 
man heart who think that its power of 
love ever ceases, that ‘‘ a first love” must 
be *‘ the last.” The potency of love 
must depend in some degree upon the 
force of passion, still more in the quali- 
ties which engender affection. Give the 
ingredients and the result must be pro- 
duced. If in a second instance they 
were in excess, the second love would 
even be greater than the first. 

It will be seen, in what we have con- 
sidered, how much the strength and gen- 
uineness of love must depend upon its 
truth; that is, the reality of its condi- 
tions. It must depend upon the capacity 
of one to love, and of the other to 
be loved, reciprocally. To be genuine, 
therefore, and to survive, it must arise 
from the nature of the two beings as 
they exist. At the period when such at- 
tachments are formed, man has one great 
advantage for the conduct of the future, 
in that at the same period he most usually 
forms his opinions, or at least begins the 
process of forming them. He _ begins 
life unconsciously ; but when he enters 
upon that second and completer stage of 
existence he is conscious. Too often 
that very fact makes him anticipate and 
mar some of the sources of truth and 
happiness ; he shapes a_ preconceived 
** ideal” of ‘* a being to be loved”; and 
the living creature with whom he after- 
wards meets must either be moulded by 
his arbitrary will, as near as may be, to 
fit that preconceived model, or must for 
ever endure injurious comparisons with 
the arbitrary standard. All such ideals 
must”be incomplete, and, therefore, de- 
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ceptive ; the mind fixes upon partial 
characteristics, leaving unnoticed great 
gaps in the structure of the whole cha- 
racter, which, if the idealist were re- 
quired to fill them up, would probably be 
supplied with ill-contrived qualities, par- 
taking of his own faults of taste or na- 
ture ; as, indeed, the best part of the 
ideal may do. No such shadow can 
equal a truly loving, flesh and blood, wo- 
man ; and, if you set it up between you 
and her, you hide her real qualities from 
your sight, you substitute a falsehood for 
a reality, and frustrate for yourself her 
existence. You make an imposture for 
your own deception, and are sure to de- 
tect it for your* own disappointment. 
Meanwhile you prevent yourself from 
learning the real nature of the person 
whom it most concerns you to know. 
That nature, be assured, has its value ; 
but you prevent yourself from finding it 
out — you do your best to remain stran- 
gers to each other. Nature makes better 
men and women than you could do ; and 
so be content with what you find. 

It is acommon enough opinion that 
lovers should thoroughly know each 
other, in order, the presumption is, that 
they may not marry if unsuited in dis- 
position. It would often be very happy 
if courtship were broken offon grounds 
soreasonable. But, unluckily, cool judg- 
ment is not the paramount influence at 
such times; and perhaps, indeed, it 
would be a doubtful advantage if it were. 
Courtship, however, though there is a 
straight-laced etiquette which would fain 
forget it or pretend to forget, is one of 
the states of life, and often a stage of 
some duration. It is well if it is entered 
upon not merely in blindness, but with 
some foreknowledge of its conditions. 
Counsel that omits it must proportion- 
ately omit a great portion of its 
own utility. Positive contradiction must 
usually fail, because it encounters an in- 
fluence too potent to be thus arbitrarily 
denied. The reasoning which directs 
men while under an irresistible influence 
must harmonize. with that influence. You 
will not succeed in effecting so much 
good if you exhort lovers to know each 
other in order to part, as you will in telling 
them that a thorough knowledge is es- 





risks, 





sential to a thorough union. The first 
essential for happiness seems to be faith ; 
but faith overrides judgment, ad runs its 
The breaking off of courtship, 
however, is not the only use in lovers thor- 
oughly knowing each other. By that means 
each will be able to ascertain what the 
other is ; and knowing a nature exhibited 
to the regard in full trust, and under the 
tenderest impulses, is to attain the best 
knowledge — not only the most favorable 
knowledge, but really the deepest ; for 
the good part of a man’s character is the 
positive part ; that which accords with 
the universal beneficence ; the worst part 
is the negative ; the vices being defects 
of training or development. At first it 
may be that youth will confide in older 
friends ; but, as the union draws closer, 
as the knowledge becomes more inti- 
mate, so must esteem and trust increase— 
we are supposing that the love is real — 
and the confidence between two affianced 
lovers must be greater than any which 
can exist between those in a less endear- 
ing relation. Whether it “ ought” to be 
so or not, it must be so; for each must 
feel that, whether “‘ he or she” wills it or 
not, the other holds ‘‘ his or her ” happi- 
ness in keeping ; and where so much 
must be trusted, all else may very well 
be trusted too. 

This admission that a mutual knowledge 
is essential to lasting love does not at all 
deny the existence of love “ at first sight,” 
which is apt to be doubted by those who 
have not felt it. Yet there is nothing in 
the conditions to love which forbids its 
conception at first sight. On the con- 
trary, faith is an essential in love ; and 
where the signs of passion and affection 
are strong, as they are at times in the 
freshness and simplicity of youth, a con- 
genial disposition may readily catch at a 
glance the qualities that engage, and 
trust in their reality. If they happen to 
be real, “love at first sight” will be con- 
firmed. But fearful mistakes may be 
made in such hasty conclusions. There 
can be no lasting affection without 
knowledge. 

That idolatry which is sometimes paid 
by the suitor is, as much as the subjection 
which the mistress will exact to her ca- 
prices, a breach of the truth. Sometimes 
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these follies are reversed —the man is | flectsthat in that posture she does not see 
capricious and the woman idolizing. | 
There mg be real love, often is, in those | 


who err in such matters ; but it is hurt, 
not exalted. It is natural, when emotions 
so tender are newly conceived, that 


there should be a solicitude and difficulty | 


in expressing them ; and some extrava- 
gance of language may be pardoned, as 
being less an exaggeration than an inupt 
way of expression. But, when the idola- 
try goes to the extent of seeking to pur- 
chase favor by feeding the vanity, it 
manifestly degrades the object sought to 
be exalted ; for it actually aims at foster- 
ing a vice. And, inasmuch even as it 
avows an abasement in the idolater, it 
violates the sanctity oflove, which delights 
in equality and reciprocity. It is, be- 
sides, an unreal thing, a thing not founded 
in the actual relation of man to woman, 
and, therefore, it is not made to last. 
And look, what miserable contrast it 
prepares : too often the idolatry of the 
lover is followed by the indifference or 
harshness of the husband. A woman 


will scarcely like to see her lover kneel- | 


ing at her feet in adoration, when she re- 











the generous manly heart as it really is 
and as it must rem in to her. 
Harshness and mistrust are still more 
' flagrant breaches of loving truth. “ Lov- 
ers’ quarrels” are proverbially piquant 
and delicious for their reconciliation, 
The reconciliation may be delicious. The 
ungenerous suitor may, by the alarm of a 
quarrel and the tenderness of the“ making 
up,” surprise his mistress out of an un- 
wonted show of tenderness ; but the 
quarrel itself has left its sear, the trick 
grows stale, and a time comes when the 
reconciliation docs not always follow. 
Meanwhile, bitter words poison the lips 
that should taste onl¢ of sweets. The 
truest lovers never quarrel, not even for 
jealousy, that vulgar counterfeit of tender 
solicitude. Jealousy is one of the most 
odious taints of truth. Either it is well- 
founded, and love, having already failed 
on one side, is frustrated; or, if ill- 
| founded, it is a desecrating insult. ‘There 
| may be moments of doubt in the earlier 
| days of a suit that the most honest hearts 
may feel, but they should be determined 
' or chased away. 



















THE SULTAN AND THE SIPAHY. 
Tue risk of fire arising from several 
hundred thousand lighted pipes or pieces 
of charcoal and tinder, burning in every 


| 
| 


| 


direction throughout a wood-built city, | 


like Constantinople, is sufficient to jus- 
tify the attempts made by divers sultans 
to abolish smoking. But no sovereign 
waged war upon pipes and their attend- 
ant coffee more inveterately than Murad 
IV. He hunted down smokers, coffee- 
drinkers, and opium-eaters, with relent- 
less severity. If delinquents, high or 
low, were caught in the act of smoking, 
their heads inevitably paid forfeit. Mu- 
rad often went forth tebdil (disguised), 


on purpose to watch if the police did its | 


duty, or to see if he could fall in with 


| truth, 


individuals, bold enough to infringe his | 


edicts. 


On one of these occasions he is | 


said to have met with an adventure cal- | 


culated to diminish his passion for these 
experiments. 


Having disguised himself 


as a simple citizen, he passed over to | 


Scrutari in a common kayik, and prowled 


around the caravansaries, where strang- | 


ers arrive from the interior. 


Not having | 


discovered a single defaulter, he took his | 
place, to return, in one of the large pas- | 


sage-boats, by the side of a sipahy, who 
had come from Kutaya to claim arrears 
of pay. 
trooper produced a short pipe, lit it, and 
commenced smoking. Upc n seeing this, 
Murad could scarcely contain his anger; 


In the course of the passage the | 


but, as the man was in his power, he re- 


solved to amuse himself at his expense, 
so he leaned aside, and said to him in a 


whisper, ** By the prophet’s head, yoldash | 
| trooper looked around for a moment, and 
Have you not heard of the Sultan’s edicts? | 


(comrade), you must be a bold man! 


Look, we are within sight of the palace. 
Take care of your head!” ‘If the Sul- 
tan neglects to pay his soldiers, or to fur- 
nish them with more substantial food, 
they must needs sustain themselves by 
other means,” replied the sipahy; the 
Prophet has said that starvation by other 
hands is homicide; by one’s own suicide, 
which is worse than homicide. My to- 
bacco is good — it is raya tribute. Bis- 
millah! it is at your service.” Upon 
this, Murad, pretending to look around, 
as if in fear of being detected, drew his 
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pelisse over his face, took the pipe, and 
smoked away lustily ; then, returning the 
forbidden luxury to the soldier, he ex- 
claimed, “* Kardash ! (brother) you seem 
to be a most liberal man! It is a pity 
you are not more discreet. To speak 
however, I also am fond of 
my pipe, and laugh at the Padishah’s 
beard in private. But heads are heads 
after all, and do not sprout like young 
figs. So take my advice, and be cautious 
when you reach the city.” “ Man can 
die but once, and each has his appointed 
day,” retorted the sipahy. “1 maj as 
well die, my mouth filled with smoke, as 
with an empty stomach, It is well for 
him who wants neither bread nor salt to 
deprive others of this substitute for food ; 
but the day will come when, Inshallah, 
he will broil for it.” ‘* Allah, Allah! 
this is a most incorrigible rebel and blas- 
phemer. He shall be impaled with his 
own pipe-stick !” ejaculated the Sultan 
aside; then, he added, in a half-whisper, 
‘*Speak lower; speak lower, Effendimiz 
(our Lord) has long ears.” ‘* Aud so have 
all the asses in Stambol,” retorted the 
sturdy troeper ; “ but his braying may not 
keep him from following the road taken by 
Sultan Osman.” The boat now touched 
the shore, and it was nearly dark. The 
sipahy jumped on land, closely followed 
by Murad, who, when they had advanced 
a few paces, stopped the solffer, saying, 
“Your looks please me, and your Jan- 
guage proves you to be a brave man. 
You are a stranger. I will find you 
lodging. Come; I and my friends care . 
not the husk of an almond for the Sul- 
tan; we will enjoy our pipes.” The 





seeing no one near, answered thus :— 
“Hark, ye friend! [donot like your 
looks. I have heard of this Sultan’s 
pranks. He shoots men with arrows as 
others shoot dogs. There is honey in 
your speech, but gall in your eye. You 
are either a spy or the Sultan himself. 
If the first, you merit a rope; if the other, 
worse than a rope. None but rascals 
would lure starving men to death. But, 
whether spy or Pad.shah, you shall have 
your deserts.” Whereupon he took 
forth his short mace, and administered a 
most severe cudgelling to the despot. 
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Then, bounding away with the speed of 
a gazelle, he disappeared among the nar- 
row streets, leaving Murad foaming with 
rage, and with half-broken bones. Hav- 
ing rejoined his attendants, who were 
waiting at an appointed spot, the Sultan 
concealed his adventure and retired, 
bruised and infuriated, to the Seraglio. 
There he forthwith issued orders for be- 
heading the chief of the police of Topha- 
na, and for bastinading all his tchaoosh 
for not being upon the watch. Next 
morning he sent for the vizir, and with- 
out disclosing what had happened, com- 
manded him to issue a proclamation, 
offering ten purses of gold and free par- 
don to a sipahy, who, on the previous 
night, had beaten a citizen near the land- 
ing-place of Tophana, provided that he 
would present himself forthwith to the 
Bostanjy Bashy. But the sipahy, recol- 
lecting that heads did not sprout like 
green figs, never made his appearance, 
and Murad thenceforth took care not to 
stir out, unless closely followed by his 
bash tebdil and other disguised and con- 
fidential guards.— Three Years in Con- 
stantinople. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


There is no part of the phenomena 


of science more interesting and less 
understood than those of spontaneous 
combustion. ‘That many substances will 
heat and suddenly break into flame with- 
out the immediate contact or proximity 
of heat or flame is a fact very well known, 

although the causes or circumstances of 
its occurrence are less understood. 

Theory, indeed, little help us out in the 
matter ; and Leibig has made a state- 
ment not less true than startling, that all 
organic substances are ina state of slow 
combustion — a change to which all sub- 
stances on the earth are progressing. It 
will suffice for our purpose to know that, 

as heat is known to be the result of 
chemical combination, so some change 
takes place in the matters which are in- 
flamed, by which sufficient heat is gene- 
rated to set fire and consume the mass. 

The facts in spontaneous combustion are 





widely scattered throughout the columns 
of our periodicals and journals, although 
no particular condition seems necessary 
to induce the phenomena, in some dry- 
ness, and in some moisture, appearing to 
be essential. The condition most pre- 
valent is the presence of some light tex- 
tile or fibrous substance in connection 
with oily matters. 

At the head of the list is pigeons’ dung 
and the excrement of many birds. The 
heating properties of the former are well 
known to most fanciers. A writer as 
old as Galen says, that the dung of a 
pigeon takes fire, when it becomes rot- 
ten, and that one was sufficient to set 
fire to a whole house. Father Casati, a 
Jesuit, says that it was from the dung of 
doves, great quantities of whom built in 
the tower of the great Church at Pisa, 
that sprung the fire which consumed the 
said church. Of this class is guano, the 
probability of which was first pointed out 
by Mr. Booth from the chemical nature of 
the substance. A confirmatory instance 
occurred a week or two since in the case 
of the ship Ann, from Ichaboe, the crew 
of which was picked up by the Water 
Witch, Hull steamer. In this case the 
cargo inflamed by the leakage of the ves- 
sel, and an explosion took place by the lib- 
eration of the gas. Atthe late meeting of 
the British Archeological Association at 
Canterbury, in connection with the read- 
ing of a paper on the former destruction 
of the cathedral by fire, Dr Buckland al- 
luded to the large accumulation of the 
dung of pigeons and other birds in the 
upper part of the building, and, in con- 
firming the views of Mr. Booth, said that 
causes were in existence which, aided by 
the occurrence of athunder-storm, might 
again lay the venerable building in ashes, 
no one knowing the why or wherefore. 

As spontaneous combustion is the not 
infrequent occupation of fires in build- 
ings in which large quantities of matters 
liable to it are contained, it may be in- 
teresting to state a condition attending 
them which has not previously been no- 
ticed. The fire occurs so suddenly and 
violently that all parts of the building are 
inflamed simultaneously. Such was the 
case with the late fires at the Dover 
Railway station, and at the Tower of 
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London. In the evidence given before 
the committee of the Board of Ordnance, 
on the latter, one witness testified posi- 
tively to the commencement of the fire 


at one end, and another to the other end, | 


so sudden was the outbreak. Now, this 
occurs from the circumstance which is 
discovered, that in the incipient stages of 


decomposition each particle is surrounded | 


by an atmosphere of light gases of a 
highly combustible nature. Combustion 
once taking place, the atmosphere sud- 
denly bursts into a blaze with the rapidity 
of the fire damp, which phenomenon it 
much resembles ; the combustible matter 
is in a blaze, and the building on fire 
without any chance of its preservation. 
The phenomenon of the combustion 
of horsedung and stable litter is well 
known, as is that of hay when stacked 
up damp.: It is said that this will always 
take place if a piece of iron becomes ac- 
cidentally mixed with it, and that a few 
handfulls of salt sprinkled in the different 
layers will effectually prevent decom- 
position. A peculiar electrical state of 
the atmosphere is very favorable to its 
development. Occasionally we hear of 
fires being very prevalent in certain dis- 
tricts, all assigned to incendiarism. ‘The 
latter may be true toa certain extent, but 
in 1841 fires in haystacks were very rife, 
particularly in Suffolk. It was found that 


the peculiar electrical circumstances of | 
the air, and the condition under which | 


the crops were gathered, were such as to 
render it peculiarly liable to spontaneous 
combustion —that, in fact, this phenome- 
non would be, as it were, endemic 
throughout the district. Cases of incen- 
diarism certainly were proved, and doubt- 
less there were bad and disaffected spirits 
who took the phenomena of nature as a 
hint to spread the mischief. About three 
years since fires at cotton-warehouses and 
ships were very common at Liverpool, 
and several were destroyed under very 
mysterious circumstances. Most likely 
the cause was in the condition of the 
cotton crops when gathered, a circum- 
stance rendered more probable that since 
that period none have occurred. 

_ Charcoal in a minute state of division 
is liable to self-ignition, a circumstance 
which has produced fires in gunpowder 
VOL. 111. — No. 1. 2 





manufactories. The combustion of lamp- 
black alone or mixed with oil is well 
known, and it requires great care in its 
preservation. Amongst other light sub- 
stances may be mentioned oatmeal, an 
interesting instance of which is given in 
* The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal.” 
It was that of a gentleman who, going 
into the country for some days, closed his 
house, leaving a cask containing oatmeal 
which Juckily was placed in a brick aper- 
ture in the wall. On his return the chief 
part of the barrel, with its contents, was 
found consumed, but, as it was not in 
contact with any combustible substance, 
no mischief resulted from it. Fires have 
occurred in granaries and bakers’ shops 
from finely divided flour, though not from 
spontaneous combustion. When in this 
finely divided state it will ignite with the 
rapidity of lycopodium used for procuring 
artificial lighting at the theatres, on con- 
tact with a light. 

The spontaneous ignition of cotton 
will occur if it be stacked up damp, or if 
by any accident it should become im- 
pregnated with oil, In 1815 a ship from 
Philadelphia, when unloading its cotton 
in the King’s Dock at Liverpool, took 
fire. It appeared from the statement of 
one of the crew that whilst loading the 
vessel he had accidentally spilt a bottle 
of oil upon one of the bales, which was 
stowed away without any notice being 
taken of it. Incipient decomposition had 
thus been going on during the voyage. 
which the free admission of air by the 
removal of the superincumbent bales 
soon fanned into a flame. Cotton, in 
many stages of its preparation for dyeing, 
has its tendency for spontaneous ignition 
increased ; but the most destructive of 
all is shoddy. or cotton waste, as the fatal 
experience of the manufacturing districts 
too largely shows. Along with shoddy, 
the accumulation of cotton or any sub- 
stance used in wiping oil from machinery, 
cannot be too greatly guarded against. 
Old rags take fire in marine-store shops 
from being impregnated with cil. Amongst 
other light fibrous or textile substonces 
which will ignite by the mere contact of 
oil, are hemp and flax and any light 
hempen substances. A curious case of 
the latter is given by Mr. James Gullau 
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in ‘“‘ The Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal.” A gentleman purchased from 
a dealer a basket to hold sample bottles, 
which, having a hole in it, he stopped up 
with a piece of waste cloth on which 
some painters had wiped their brushes. 
Having been used, it was carelessly and 
loosely thrown away behind a number of 
other baskets and rubbish in his cellar 
adjoining the counting-house. One morn- 
ing the proprietor, being below, noticed 
a powerful smell of something burning, 
which, on examination, turned out to be 
the basket thus spontaneously fired from 
the heating of the oily cloth, and, had no 
one been present, the building must in- 
evitably have been destroyed. Paints 
have been found in a state of accension 
in painters’ shops, and the contact of 
drying oils with light fibrous matters can- 
not be too much guarded against. 
Several fires which occurred in succes- 
sion at the Dockyards and Arsenal, and 
on board several of the ships of war, at 
St. Petersburg, stimulated the Empress 
Catherine to orderthe Imperial Academy 
of Sciences to investigate the subject. A 
committee of this body made a very im- 
portant series of experiments on the sub- 
ject, who proved that it was owing to the 
use of hemp which had been largely im- 
pregnated with oil. Some of the refuse 
had been used by the poorer persons in 
stopping the crevices of their houses, and 
these without exception met the same 
fate. A fire was discovered at its com- 
mencement at astore in Newfoundland, 
which arose from the heating of some 
loose hemp which, having been used to 
wipe up some oil which had been spilt on 
the floor, and carelessly thrown behind 
some loose packages. Fires in rope- 
walks from this circumstance are not un- 
common. Cere-cloth and some fabrics 
of table-covers may also be named. 
Some few years ago the officers at the 
Dockyard at Brest were alarmed by the 
sudden smell of fire. On examination it 
was found to issue from the centre of a 
bale of sail-cloth, and the incipient fire 
was promptly extinguished. The work- 
men said that a similar accident had oc- 
curred many years previously, but that, 
not being aware that the material would 
take fire of itself, they had concealed the 





accident for fear of being taxed with 
negligence and punished accordingly. 
Tarpaulin badly prepared and _ loosely 
laid together in heaps has taken fire 
spontaneously ; and in the autumn of 
1842 a fire occurred in a heap of netting 
to be used for covering fruit-trees, which 
was too much impregnated with oil. 
Along with dangerous processes of this 
nature may be named those connected 
with the floor-cloth manufacture, from 
the first stage of the rude lampblack to 
the last stage before the varnish is em- 
ployed. 

Wool and woollen-cloth will ignite 
spontaneously ; cases have been known 
in which bales of the coats known as 
south-westers have thus been destroyed. 
A fabric called the emperor’s stuff, made 
in France in the last century, was parti- 
cularly liable to this phenomenon. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary wars in France, a 
merchant, to preserve his property, among 
which was a large quantity of bales of 
woollen-cloth, concealed it in a cave or 
under-ground excavation. On re-opening 
it the whole of the interior of the cloth 
was found to be charred, showing that 
combustion had slowly gone on, which, 
stimulated by an active current of air, 
would have burst into a blaze. 

Many vegetable substances boiled in 
oil and afterwards hung out to dry will 
ignite spontaneously. Of these are cer- 
tain descriptions of dye-stuffs, particularly 
madder. There are two well-authenti- 
cated instances of ships having been set 
on fire from the spontaneous heating of 
saffron in their holds, a fact probably to 
be accounted for in the circumstance that 
saffron, as brought into the London mar- 
kets, is largely adulterated with oil, to 
give it a more shining and marketable 
appearance. 

Many vegetable substances acquire a 
property of heating from torrefaction. 
Of this kind are coffee and chocolate 
nuts, peas, beans, and lentils. Torrefied 
bran applied in a bag round the neck of 
a horse was formerly a very celebrated 
remedy for many complaints in the neck 
of a horse, and has killed many a horse 
and burned many a stable. Well-authen- 
ticated instances have been recorded of 
fire occurring from dry sawdust in car- 
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penters’ shops and public-houses, with 
which oil has become accidentally mixed. 

A curious case lately occurred in 
which a package of pictures, painted on 
coarse canvass, suddenly caught fire on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 
No cause could be assigned but that of a 
spontaneous combustion, which was con- 
sidered to be a very adequate explanation 
of the phenomenon. 

Some description of coals, of which is 
that kind called pyritous or containing 
much sulphur, ignites spontaneously when 
exposed to the action of water. The 
phenomenon is well known to miners, and 
often takes place in the interior of the 
earth, forming subterranean fires. The 
spontaneous ignition of coals has often 
been the cause of fires in ships carrying 
them out in store, and in magazines, par- 
ticularly in India, so that too much care 
cannot be taken in their selection for 
exportation. 

Such are some of the circumstances 
under which spontaneous combustion will 
take place, as has been proved in well- 
authenticated instances. Their occur- 
rence is uncertain and mysterious, but in 
their examination we may find the solu- 
tion of many a fire in which a great out- 
lay of property has been destroyed. 





Poverty.— I cannot but choose to say 
to poverty, ‘‘ Be welcome, so thou come 
not too late in life!’ Riches weigh more 
heavily on talent than poverty. Under 
gold mountains and thrones lie many spir- 
itual giants. When, to the flame that 
the natural heat of youth kindles, the 
oil of riches is added, little more than 
the ashes of the phaenix remains ; and 
only a Goethe has had the forbearance 
not to singe his phoenix wings at the sun 
of fortune. For with much gold the 
poor professor would not have had much 
genial warmth in his youth. Fate does 
with the poet as we with singing birds, 
and overhangs the cage with darkness 
until he sings the tune we would have 
him sing. But preserve, just Providence, 
the old man from want! for hoary years 








have already bent him low, and he can 
no longer stand upright with the youth 
and bear heavy burdens on his head. 
The old man needs rest in the earth 
even while he is upon it, for he can use 
only the past and a little of the future ; 
for the future does not reflect for him as 
in a glass the blooming present. Only 
two steps from the couch of his last and 
deepest repose, with no other curtain 
than the flowers about the grandfather’s 
chair of old age, he would yet slumber 
and rest a little, and, half asleep, open 
his eyes once more upon the ancient stars 
and fields of his youth. And I have no 
objection, since he has made his best 
preparations for the other world, if now, 
in the morning, he should rejoice over 
his breakfast, and in the evening take 
comfort in his bed, and now, when he is 
a second time a child, the world should 
appear again under the innocent form of 
delight in which it first came before him. 
Richter. 


Frienpsnip.— A principal fruit of 
friendship is the ease and discharge of 
the fulness and swellings of the heart, 
which passions of all kinds do cause and 
induce. We know diseases of stoppings 
and suffocations are most dangerous in 
the body ; and it is not much otherwise 
in the mind ; you may take sarza to open 
the liver, steel to open the spleen, flower 
of sulphur for the lungs, castoreum for 
the brain; but no receipt openeth the 
heart but a true friend, to whom you may 
impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspi- 
cions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon 
the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil 
shrift or confession.— Bacon. 


Presence or Minp.—Three hundred 
captives were once brought before a con- 
queror, who ordered them to be put to 
death, when a youth among them ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Let us not, O Sultan, die 
thirsty.” He commanded them water, 
and they all drank ; when the youth ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ O King, we are thy guests, and 
we know that thou respectest the rights 
of hospitality.” And the King released 
them immediately. 
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NIAGARA DISTRICT, WESTERN CANADA. 


PART I. 


QUEENSTOWN is situated on the Nir 
agara River, or more properly Strait, 
about seven miles above the Falls, and 
six from the shores of Lake Ontario. 
There is a good and pleasant road par- 
allel to the river from Fort Erie on the 
Jake of the same name, through Queens- 
town, to Newark, on Lake Ontario. 
The length of the Niagara Strait is 
thirty-five miles: by this outlet the 
waters of Lake Erie flow into Ontario, 
passing in their course over the tremen- 
dous cataract. A succession of severe 
actions between the Americans and the 
British took place in 1812, 1813, and 
1814, on the banks of the Niagara: 
and one of the most desperate occurred 
within two miles of the Falls. The 
circumstances attending this contest 
were peculiarly calculated to show the 
hateful effects of war, as they aroused 
all those bad passions which seem tenfold 
more bitter in a_ border-warfare, when 





the ties of neighborhood and kindred 
are disregarded, and their obligations 
violated. The militia on both sides 
being called out, neighbors were fight- 
ing against each other—a_ husband 
against the father of his wife, and 
against her brothers. Every town on 
the frontier was destroyed, either by 
one or other of the belligerent parties. 
In October, 1812, the American and 
British forces encountered each other 
at Queenstown, which was the scene of 
a sanguinary contest. The spot where 
the English general, Sir Isaac Brock, 
fell on this occasion is marked by a 
monument erected to his memory. It 
is one hundred and twenty-six feet high, 
and stands two hundred and seventy 
feet above the level of the Niagara 
stream, which runs just below it, so that 
it commands a noble view, thus described 
by Miss Martineau, in her ‘ Retrospect 
of Western Travel:’ —‘“‘To the left 
a prodigious sweep of forests terminates 
in blue Canadian hills. On the right is 
the American shore. There stands the 
village of Lewiston (opposite Queens- 
towh,) with its winding descent to the 
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ferry. At our feet lay Queenstown, its 
sordidness being lost in distance, and 
its long street presenting the appearance 
of an English village. The green river 
rushes between its lofty wooded banks, 
which suddenly widen at Queenstown, 


) causing the waters to spread and relax 
= their speed, while making their way 
- with three or four bends to the lake. 


ee We saw the white church of Niagara, 
4 rising above the woods some miles off ; 
4 and beyond, the vast lake, its waters 
grey on the horizon. There was life 
in this magnificent scene. The ferry- 
boat was buffeted by the waves; groups 
3 were in waiting on either side the ferry ; 
and teams were in the fields.” The 
, portress was an active little Irishwoman, 
delighted to meet any one from the “ old 
, country ;” and yet some short time be- 
| fore some travellers (English) had thrown 
down a telescope belonging to her from 
the top of the monument, and when 
she asked for payment received only 
| abuse ! 

. About half-way between the Falls and 
Queenstown there is a remarkable whirl- 
| | pool, of which little notice is taken in 
' the note-books of travellers, whose at- 
| tention is too much occupied by the 
grandeur of the Falls. The whirlpool 
is most probably caused by extensive 
cavernous hollows in the rocky bed of 
the river in which the waters are par- 
tially engulfed. Millions of tons of 
water are precipitated over the Falls 
every hour, and yet here the Niagara 
is pent up within a narrow channel not 
exceeding one hundred yards in width. 
Mr. Buckingham mentions, in his re- 
cent work on the United States of Amer- 
ica, that “so completely is the current 
carried round in the circular whirlings 
that water assumes in any vortex having 
a large outlet at its base, that trees, 
beams, and branches of wood are car- 
j ried round and round for hours in succes- 
sion in its centre, sometimes descending 
out of sight, and reappearing again near 
the same place broken into fragments. It 
is compared by those who have seen both 
to the celebrated Maelstrom of Norway, 
} but is on a smaller scale.” In Cotton’s 
| ‘Tour of the Lakes’ there is a harrow- 
| ing account of a boat having by acci- 
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dent come within range of the whirlpool, 
and an unfortunate person being hurried 
round the vortex many times before the 
final catastrophe, while his friends on 
shore could render him no assistance. 
The Strait is so narrow at this point, 
that a stone has been thrown across 
from the American to the Canadian side, 
and a suspension-bridge has been pro- 
jected as a means of communication 
between them. The rocky cliff on either 
side is about two hundred and fifty feet 
high, and the width less than that over 
which the bridges at Menai and Clifton 
are suspended. As it would overhang 
the whirlpool, it is thought that the cost 
would be reimbursed by the payments 
of persons visiting the spot. There is 
a railway from Lewiston to Buffalo. 
Immediately after passing the elevated 
plateau of Queenstown Heights, the 
land shelves abruptly towards the shores 
of Lake Ontario, distant five or six 
miles, in a manner which at once arrests 
the attention of the geologist. The 
table-land, three hundred feet high, is 
broken by a precipice, parallel to the 
lake. There is little doubt that this 
was once the boundary of its southern 
shore. Colonel Whittlesey, a scientific 
geologist and surveyor, who was officially 
appointed to examine this region, gives 
the following grounds for this supposi- 
tion, which also account for the existence 
of the Falls. The table-land, it is to be 
observed, on both sides of the Niagara 
Strait, namely, at Queenstown and 
Lewiston, is level with Lake Erie. The 
line where it is abruptly broken is trace- 
able for more than a hundred miles par- 
allel with Lake Ontario, east of the 
Niagara, and Colonel Whittlesey thinks 
still farther, to the head of the St. Law- 
rence, at the Thousand Isles, or even 
to the Heights of Abraham at Quebec, 
and the Falls of Montmorency. “ At 
this latter spot, and so on up the Thou- 
sand Isles above, some mighty rupture 
of the rocky beds beneath seems to have 
occurred by some convulsion of nature, 
and thus furnished a passage or drain 
for the Upper Lakes into the Atlantic. 
The time when this convulsion occurred 
must have been simultaneous with the 


production of the Falls of Niagara, 
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which until then were a part of the 
shores of the two lakes, which here 
silently commingled their waters, until 
the sudden rupture and draining below 
threw the momentum of the mighty 
flood from the now table-land, and then 
lake-bed, at Queenstown, down the high 
precipice or naked shore, and thus ex- 
cavated for itself the deep channel of 
Niagara river from this point to the 
diminished basin of Ontario. From 
Queenstown, the Falls, in course of 
time, by gradually, as they now hourly 
do, breaking off the shelving calcareous 
rock, worked their way naturally up 
to their present position, seven miles 
above, and will ultimately penetrate into 
Lake Erie; when another draining will 
take place, of Erie, Huron, and Mich- 
igan, both which latter are also doubt- 
less diminished basins, up to the Sault 
St. Mary, or Low Falls, which divides 
these Lower Lakes from the great inland 
sea of Lake Superior. When that event 
occurs, another Niagara will in the same 
way be formed at this passage into Lake 
Superior and so the mighty work will 
proceed, until our lakes, which none 
of them have great rivers of their own 
to supply the present constant draining 
of the St. Lawrence, and by evaporation, 
will shrink to minor pools, leaving, ulti- 
mately, their rich beds bare, to become 
the seats of civilization and of a vast 
population.” Such are the speculations 
which a view of the neighborhood of 
Queenstown suggests to the geologist 
and philosopher. 

At the embouchre of the Niagara into 
Lake Ontario its breadth is about a 
quarter of a mile. The entrance is 
defended by two forts, one on the Cana- 
dian, and the other on the American 
side. When Mrs. Jameson was in Can- 
ada, just before the last troubles, the 
British forces in the Canadian fort con- 
sisted of three privates and a corporal, 
with rusty firelocks and damaged guns. 
She mistook the fort for a dilapidated 
brewery. This lady gives a very charm- 
ing picture of the beauties of Ontario: 
“This beantiful Lake Ontario!” she 
exclaims, — “‘ my lake — for I begin to 
be in love with it, and look on it as 
mine! It changed its hues every mo- 





ment, the shades of purple and green 
fleeting over it, now dark, now lustrous, 
now pale —like a dolphin dying; or, 
to use a more exact though less poetical 
comparison, dappled, and varying like 
the back of a mackerel, with every now 
and then a streak of silver light dividin 
the shades of green ; magnificent tumuk- 
uous clouds came rolling round the hori- 
zon; and the little graceful schooners, 
falling into every beautiful attitude, and 
catching every variety of light and 
shade, came curtseying into the bay; 
and flights of wild geese, and great 
black loons were skimming, diving, 
sporting over the bosom of the lake; 
and beautiful little unknown birds, in 
gorgeous plumage of crimson and black, 
were fluttering about the garden: all 
life and light and beauty were abroad 
in the resurrection of Nature;” This 
was written when the long Canadian 
winter was just over. 





A Learnep Wire.—A person com- 
ing to a mosque beheld his wife in con- 
versation with a strange man, and, enter- 
ing, desired her to come away. The 
woman replied, “It is written in our 
sacred koran, ‘Thou shalt not com- 
mand in any house but thy own.’” The 
husband asked what she was about. 
* Ask no questions,” replied the wife, 
“for the scripture says, ‘Thou shalt not 
inquire about what does not concern 
thee.’”” He again ordered her to come 
away, when she exclaimed, ‘‘ The holy 
book declares that mosques belong to 
God; disturb not, therefore, his temple.” 
He attempted to seize her, and she re- 
plied, ‘‘ The Scripture says, whoever is 
in a mosque, to that person it is an 
asylum.” The husband was now con- 
founded, and said, “‘Plague upon a 
learned wife! She has begun to study 
the koran, and, I fancy, is come here to 
finish it.” 


MANy MEN, especially such as affect 
gravitv, have a manner after other men’s 
speech to shake their heads. Sir Lionel 
Cranfield would say, “It was as men 
shake a bottle, to see if there were any 
witin their head or no.” — Bacon. 
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I. 
Iv his tower sate the poet, 
Gazing on the roaring sea: 


‘¢ Take this rose,’’ he sigh'd, ‘and throw it 


Where there's none that loveth me. 


‘*¢ On the rock the billow bursteth 
And sinks back into the seas; 
But in vain my spirit thirsteth 
So to burst and be at ease. 


‘* Take, oh sea! the tender blossom 
That hath lain against my breast, 
On thy black and angry bosom 
It will find a surer rest. 


Life is vain and love is hollow, 
Ugly death stands there behind, 

Hate and scorn and hunger follow 
Him that toileth for his kind.” 


Forth into the night he hurl’d it, 
And with bitter sn ile did mark 

How the surly tempest whirl‘d it 
Swift into the hungry dark. 


Foam and spray drive back to leeward, 
And the gale with dreary moan 

Drifis the helpless blossom seaward, 
Through the breakers all alone. 


Il. 
Stands a maiden on the morrow, 
Musing by the wave-beat strand, 
Half in hope and half in sorrow, 
Tracing words upon the san¢ 
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‘¢ Shall I ever then behold him, 
Who hath been my life so long ; 

Ever to this sick heart fold him, 
Be the spirit of his song ? 


‘* Touch not, sea, the blessed letters 
T have traced upon thy shore; 

Spare his name whose spirit fetters 
Mine with love for evermore ! ”’ 





| Swells the tide and overflows it, 
| But, with omen pure and sweet, 
Brings a little rose, and throws it 


Humbly at the maiden’s feet. 


Full of bliss she takes the token, 
And, upon her snowy breast, 
Soothes the ruffled petals broken 

With the ocean's fierce unrest. 


‘¢ Love is thine, oh heart! and surely 
Peace shall also be thine own, 

For the heart that trusteth purely 
Never long can pine alune.”’ 





| 

Ill. 

| In his tower sits the poet: 

| Blisses new and strange to him 

Fill his heart and overflow it 
With a wonder sweet and dim. 


| Up the beach the ocean slideth 
With a whisper of delight, 
| And the moon in silence glideth 
| Through the peaceful blue of night. 
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Rippling o’er the poet's shoulder 
‘lows a maiden’s golden hair, 
Maiden lips, with love grown bolder, 
Kiss his moonlit forehead bare. 


‘* Love is joy, and love is power, 
Death all fetters doth unbind. 
Strength and wisdom only flower 

When we toil for all our kind. 


“« Hope is truth, —the future giveth 
More than present takes away, 
And the soul for ever liveth 
Nearer God from day to day.” 


. 
Not a word the maiden utter’d, 
Fullest hearts are slow to speak, 
But a wither’d roseleaf flutter’d 
Down upon the poet’s cheek. 








Sincutar AND Voracious Fisu 1n 
THE Oronoka. — Returning to the wa- 


ter’s edge, the captain related to us an 
incident which gave us a warning 
against bathing in those parts. He had 
been seated on a stone, washing at the 
river’s edge, when a caribe fish sprung 
out of the water, fastened on him sharply, 
and was with difficulty shaken off. The 
caribe fish is about six inches long, and 
generally remains at the bottom; but if 
blood be dropped in the river, immedi- 
ately thousands of those fish will rise at 
it; and if man or beast enter the water 
bleeding, so numerous are they, and so 
sharp their triangular mouths, that it is 
considered far easier to escape from a 
crocodile or boa; in fact, they make 
short work of their victim. A bleeding 
man attempting to swim a river where 
these little cannibals abound, has very 
little chance of holding together for 
more than a few strokes; he is literally 
torn to mince-meat. It is, however, a 
consolatory piece of retribution that the 
caribe is himself esteemed a peculiar 
delicacy. — Colburn’s Magazine. 


Extraorpinary Escape or A Sot- 
pier. — We heard at a distance a feeble 


voice appealing to us for succor. Touche 
ed by his plaintive cries, some soldiers 
approached the spot, and to their aston- 
ishment saw a French soldier stretched 
on the ground with both his legs broken. 
‘“‘T was wounded,” said he, “on the 
day of the great battle. I fainted from 
the agony which I endured; and, on 
recovering my senses, I found myself in 
a desolate place, where no one could 
hear my cries, or afford me relief. For 
two months I daily dragged myself to the 
brink of a rivulet, where I fed on the 
grass and roots, and some morsels of 
bread which I found among the dead 
bodies. At night I lay down under the 
shelter of some dead horses. To-day, 
seeing you at a distance, I summoned 
my strength, and happily crawled suffi- 
ciently near your route to make myself 
heard.” While the surrounding soldiers 
were expressing their surprise, the gen- 
eral, who was informed of an occurrence 
so singular and so touching, placed the 
unfortunate wretch in his own carriage. 
— History of the Invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon. 





Porrry is the feeling of a former 
wond and a future. — Bryon. 
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Tue geographical position of France 
renders the organization of its military 
power one of the most important objects 
of its domestic policy. After a peace of 
thirty years, the budget of the minister of 
war swallows up nearly one-fourth of the 
national taxes, and the standing army 
withdraws above three hundred thousand 
men from productive industry ; besides 
which there are nearly six million per- 
sons enrolled as liable to serve among the 
national guards. Before the stranger has 
been long in Paris, he will have discov- 
ered that the military spirit is one of the 
most striking characteristics of the French 
people. It predominates over every other 
form of life in the picturesque capital of 
France. The population may be said to 
rise to the sound of the revei/lé as in a 
great camp, and the drums beat the 
evening “‘ tattoo” in every part of the 
city. Atnight, as the solitary passenger 
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proceeds to his home, he meets patrols of 
the municipal guard, or is perhaps chal- 
lenged by sentinels on duty at the differ- 
ent posts. ‘The numerous guard-houses 
correspond to the “ stations’ of the Lon- 
don police. A review of the national 
guards and garrison of Paris on the 
Boulevards exhibits on a magnificent 
scale the pomp and circumstance of 
military display. These gay and beautiful 
thoroughfares are admirably adapted for 
such a purpose. Battalion after battalion 
marches past accompanied by its band, 
and if the spectator is placed so as to 
command a view of the advancing host 
as they come in procession apparently 
interminable, their arms glittering in the 
rays of a sun of unclouded splendor, he 
will acknowledge that few spectacles can 
be finer. Added to the scene itself are 
the historical recollections which belong 
to the capital of France, and the De 
military renown which the French 

have acquired. But these are chiefly the 
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commercial classes, the shopkeepers and 
artisans of Paris, who are moving past 
him with so martial an appearance, and it 
is impossible not to feel that the military 
genius of the French is a great power in 
the world for good or evil, and that the 
course of European history cannot but 
be modified by its influence. The gar- 
rison of Paris is usually composed of 
about thirty thousand men, and some- 
times even of forty thousand, who are 
lodged in thirty-five barracks in different 
parts of the capital. The Paris national 
guards consists of twelve legions of in- 


fantry, of four battalions each, and there | 


is a legion of cavalry of several squad- 
rons. ‘he number of armed citizens 
is about fifty thousand. The munici- 
pal guards, though under the direc- 
tion of the prefect of police, are a 
military force, and comprise about fifteen 
hundred infantry and cavalry, remarkable 
for their soldier-like appearance. Even 
the firemen, between six and seven hun- 
dred in number, wear a military uniform. 
Here then we have above eighty thousand 
soldiers and citizen-soldiers in a popula- 
tion less than one-half the population of 
London! If the organization of London 
resembled that of Paris, instead of a few 
hundreds of the Guards and between 
three and four thousand policemen, we 
should have a garrison of sixty thousand 
troops of the line distributed in several 
barracks situated in every part of the 
metropolis; and a hundred thousand 
merchants, shopkeepers, clerks, and re- 
spectable artisans, who could be assem- 
bled on grand occasions in military uni- 
form, and of whom a certain number 
would be always on duty, mounting guard 
along with the household troops, while 
drilling, marching, reviewing, and other 
exercises which are requisite in gaining 
precision in military duties, would be 
continually going on. Every one will 
see that the existence of such a system 
in London would be intolerable under 
any other circumstances short of some 
dire national calamity. The deductions 
from the time of the citizen and the in- 
terference with his pursuits, which are 
involved in the organization of a national 
guard, are, we suppose, cheerfully sub- 
mitted to in Paris ; and the impossibility 








of fancying such a state of things in 
London indicates very fully the difference, 
both social and mental, which prevail in 
the two capitals. We lose, it is true, the 
splendor of military spectacles: at a 
“grand review” for the gratification of a 
great northern prince who recently visited 
this country, there were, as it was re- 
marked, about as many troops assembled 
as daily mount guard at his palace ; but 
these displays may be very cheerfully dis- 
pensed with when they can only exist in 
connection with the predominance of the 
sword, and the intrusion of the camp and 
its spirit, upon domestic life. 

Our object at present, however, is to 
give some account of the Hotel des In- 
valides, the military hospital of France. 
An old soldier re-enters society under 
disadvantages so great as almost to pre- 
clude him from filling his part with suc- 
cess. He has been so long accustomed 
to form a part of a machine that he is 
disqualified for independent action, and 
he loses himself for want of guidance. He 
makes a bad colonist, generally speaking, 
and too often a bad member of society. 
Retired Uncle Tobysare not sufficient in 
number to afford an asylum for the more 
numerous Corporal Trims who require a 
resting-place in old age, and both policyand 
humanity dictate the necessity of estab- 
lishing public institutions for the recep- 
tion of the old veterans. In the sixteenth 
century the old and disabled soldiers in 
France had no other resource but the 
charity of the monasteries of royal found- 
ation. In 1596 Henry IV. converted a 
convent in one of the faubourgs of Paris 
into an hospital for military invalids, 
but the institution, which was removed to 
another situation by Louis XIII, re- 
mained on a small scale for nearly a 
century. The long wars of Louis XIV. 
rendered it necessary to make provision 
for a larger number of old soldiers, and 
in 1670 the foundation of the Invalides 
was laid, the king reserving to himself 
the honor of being its sole benefactor by 
prohibiting legacies being left for its 
support. The main building, including 
the first church, was completed in 1706. 
Chelsea Hospital was begun a few years 
later, in 1682, and was completed some 
years earlier. The second church or 
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dome of the Invalides, a view of which 
is given in the cut, was also completed 
in 1706, and was intended for the cele- 
bration of military rejoicings and festi- 
yals. Additions have been made from 
time to time to the buildings, which now 
cover an area of sixteen acres. The 
Hotel des Invalides is almost the only 
public building in Paris which has al- 
ways been retained for its original uses. 
The first Revolution changed only its 
name, and the Hotel became the Temple 
of Humanity, while under the Empire it 
was called the Temple of Mars ; but at 
the Restoration the old name again came 
officially into use. 

The Hotel des Invalides is situated on 
the right bank of the Seine, on the south 
side of Paris. It is approached by an 
esplanade, which extends from the quay 
on the Seine, and measures 1440 feet by 
780. The fountain in the centre of the 
esplanade was formerly ornamented with 
the bronze lion taken from St. Mark’s at 
Venice, which was restored at the peace 
of sts, and is now replaced by a statue 
of Lafayette. On the north front there 
is a wide terrace laid out as a garden and 
bounded by a fosse. On the south front 
of the dome church there is a small 
green esplanade, beyond which are aven- 
ues of trees branching in various direc- 
tions. The front of the Hotel is 612 feet 
in length, and presents three projecting 
masses. The central part is decorated 
with Tonic pilasters, which support an 
arch ornamented with military trophies, 
in which is a bas-relief of Louis XIV. 
on horseback. The windows of this front 
are formed of a cuirass surmounted by a 
helmet and surrounded by a mantle, a 
circular window being pierced in the 
middle of each cuirass. The architectural 
decorations throughout are of a military 
character wherever they could with pro- 
The gateway in the 
centre leads to the Court Royale, which 
is 312 feet by 192. This quadrangle 
consists of four piles of buildings with 
central projections, and pavilions at the 
angles. ‘here are besides other courts ; 
but a minute detail of the plan and of 
the architectural designs would scarcely 
be intelligible if only briefly given. The 
first church, called l’Englise Ancienne, is 





| of St. Paul’s. 





66 feet high, 210 feet long by 40 in its 
least and 72 feet in its greatest breadth, 
and consists of a single nave, with low 
side aisles supporting a gallery. The flags 
taken by the French from the enemy are 
deposited in this church. They are chiefly 
Spanish and Portuguese, with some from 
Algiers, and there are two or three Eng- 
lish standards. During the empire the 
nave of this church was hung with nearly 
three thousand flags of every nation on 
the continent. They were destroyed 
the evening before the allied troops en- 
tered Paris in 1814. The second: or 
dome church is a square edifice, 138 eet 
long, at the southern extremity of the 
first church. It is united to the old 
church by the arch in which the great 
altar stands. In the centre of each front 
is a projecting mass crowned by a pedi- 
ment. The principal entrance is by the 
portico on the south side, which is com- 
posed of two ranks of columns, the 
lower ones of the Doric and the upper 
ones of the Corinthian order. The cir- 
cular tower, which rises from the body of 
the church, is surmounted by forty co- 
lumns of the Composite order, arranged 
in pairs. An attic, adorned with circular- 
headed windows, springs from the tower, 
and from this rises the dome, the curve 
of which is considered as peculiarly ele- 
gant. Its external diameter is 80 feet, 
which is within 32 feet of the diameter 
The spaces betwéen the 
twelve ribs by which the dome is divided 
are decorated with projecting devices of 
military trophies, arms, &c., and,with the 
ribs, themselves, are gilt. The dome is sur- 
mounted by a lantern, which is crowned 
by a spire, globe, fe cross, all richly 
gilt. The total height from the ground 
to the summit of the cross is 523 feet. 
The pavement of the dome church is of 
white marble inlaid with lilies and ciphers, 
and the cordon of the order‘of the Holy 
Ghost. The ceiling is painted, and 
there are pictures in the different chapels. 
In a vault beneath the dome are interred 
the remains of Marshal Mortier and the 
other victims (one of whom was a young 
girl) of the attempt of Fieschi on the 
life of King Louis-Philippe, on the 28th 
July, 1835. 

The government of this great establish- 
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ment is under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Minister of War. The 
governor is always a marshal of France, 
and he is assisted by about one hundred and 


a-year, or about 1400/. (25 francs to the 


pound.) 


| 
| 


hundred pounds of meat at once. There 
are two kitchens, one for the officers and 
one for the privates. The principal dor- 


| mitories comprise eight spacious rooms, 
twenty officers. His salary is 35,000 francs | 


each of which contains from forty to fifty 


| beds, and in the smaller sleeping-rooms 


The general-commandant is | 


paid 12,000 francs, the intendant 10,000 | 
francs, and the colonel-major 6000 francs. | 


All soldiers disabled by wounds, or who 
have served thirty years, are entitled to 
the privileges of the institutions, which 
includes board, lodging, washing, and 
clothing. The Hotel is capable of ac- 
commodating 7000 persons, but the num- 
ber of inmates at present is only about 
3000. The invalids receive a small sum 
for pocket-money, which for a private ts 
2 francs a month, for asergeant 4 francs, 
a captain 10 francs, a colonel 30 francs, 





and in like proportion for others of in- | 


termediate grade. Officers above 
rank of captain are allowed to take their 
meals in their own apartments. 


the | 


the number of beds is from four to eight. 
Each man has his bed, straw mattress, 
wool mattress, and bolster, and a small 
cupboard for his clothes. There isa 
library of twenty thousand volumes for 
the use of the pensioners, which is open 
for six hours daily. © 


FEMALE INSTITUTE —COLUMBIA, TENN. 


WE present our readers, on the oppo- 


| site page, with a fine picture of the Fe- 


male Institute ; a school for girls, estab- 
lished at Columbia, Tennessee, in the 
year 1838. It usually has from one hun- 
dred and seventy-five, to two hundred 
pupils, who come from all the South- 


| western states; about one half of them 


In the | 


officers’ refectory the service consists of | 
plate and porcelain. The Empress Maria | 
Louisa presented a service of plate to the | 


Hotel. 
divided into two parties to take their 
meals, one party breakfasting at nine and 
dining at four, and the other at ten and 
five. 


ing. Their breakfast consists of soup, 


The sub-officers and privates are | 


live with the teachers in the Institute. 
There are commonly about twenty 
teachers, most of them ladies. ‘Thé@ girls 
are instructed in all the branches of a 
in b 
good solid English education. There is 
a professor of elocution, who instructs 


| the pupils to read well — one of the last 
| things that school girls are apt to excel 


Soup is served besides in the morn- | 


beef, and a dish of vegetables, and din- | 
ner of a ragout with vegetables, or eggs | 


and vegetables. Officers are allowed a 
few extra dishes. 


of wine is a pint and three-quarters, and 


The daily allowance | 


of bread one pound and a half, and these | 
articles are of the same quality for all | 


ranks. 


Each of the four grand refecto- | 


ries or dining-rooms (one for the officers | 


and three for the privates) is one hundred 


and fifty feet by twenty-four, and in each | 


there are thirty round tables, at which 
messes of twelve are formed. 


Above | 


fifteen hundred pounds of meat are daily | 


put into the coppers, and the same quan- 
tity is used for ragouts. The meat and 
vegetables are cooked by economical fur- 
naces, each of which contains eight cop- 
pers. 
which twelve hundred pounds of meat 
can be dressed; and in one of the 
kitchens there is a spit that will roast four 


River. 
| ville. 


There are two coppers in each of | 


in. The Institute has also classes in 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian and Span- 
ish; some of the pupils also study Draw- 
ing, Painting, Fancy Work and Music. 

The building is a very beautiful one. 
It stands on the top of a small hill half a 
mile West of the town. A little way off, 
on the other side of the street, is the 
plain and modest dwelling of Mr. Polk, 
the President of the United States — he 
lives in a very small house, one story 
high, of wood, painted white. His 
house has a very pretty and well shaded 
yard in front of it. 

The town of Columbia is a pleasant 
place, neatly built, standing on Duck 

It is forty miles South of Nash- 
The society is very refined, and 
the health of the town and vicinity good. 
Jackson College is located here. Mercer 
Hall is a new school lately established by 
Bishop Otey. The Institute, Jackson Col- 
lege and Mercer Hall, draw many stran- 
gere from the South to visit Columbia. 
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THE INDIARUBBER-TREE. 


Tue caoutchouc-tree grows in gene- 
ral to the height of forty or fifty feet 
without branches ; then branching, runs 
up fifteen feet higher. The leaf is about 
six inches long, thin, and shaped like 
that of a peach-tree. The trees show 
their working by the number of knots 
or bunches made by tapping ; and a sin- 
gular fact is that, like a cow, when most 
tapped they give most milk or sap. As 
the time for operating is early day, be- 
fore sunrise we were on hand. The 
blacks were first sent through the forest, 
armed with a quantity of soft clay and a 
small pickaxe. On coming to one of the 
trees, a portion ofthe soft clay is formed 
into a cup, the sap oozes out slowly, a 
tree giving daily about a gill. The tap- 
per continues in this way, tapping, per- 
haps, fifty trees, when he returns, and 
with a jar, passing over the same ground, 
empties his cups. So by seven o'clock 
the blacks come in with their jars ready 
for working. The sap at this stage re- 
sembles milk in appearance and some- 
what in taste. It is also frequently 
drunk with perfect safety. If left 
standing now, it will curdle like milk, 
disengaging a watery substance like 
whey. Shoemakers now arrange them- 
selves to form the gum. Seated in the 
shade, with a large pan of milk on one 
side, and on the other a flagon, in which 
is burned a nut peculiar to this country, 
emitting a dense smoke, the operator, 
having his last, or form, held by along 
stick or handle, previously besmeared 
with soft clay (in order to slip off the 
shoe when finished), holds it over the 
pan, and pouring on the milk until it is 
covered, sets the coating in the smoke ; 
then, giving it a second coat, repeats the 
smoking, and so on with a third and 
fourth, until the shoe is of the required 
thickness, averaging from six to twelve 
coats. When finished, the shoes on the 
forms are placed in the sun the remain- 
der of the day to drip. Next day, if re- 
quired, they may be figured, being so 
soft that any impression will be indelibly 
received. The natives are very dextrous 
in this work. With a quill and a sharp- 
pointed stick they will produce finely- 





lined leaves and flowers, such as you 
may have seen on the shoes, in an in- 
credibly short space of time. After re- 
maining on the forms two or three days, 
the shoes are cut open on the top, allow- 
ing the last to slip out. They are then 
tied together and slung on poles, ready 
for the market. There pedlars and 
Jews trade for them with the country 
people; and, in lots of one thousand or 
more, they are again sold to the mer- 
chants, who have them stuffed with 
straw, and packed in boxes to export, in 
which state they are received in the 
United States. In the same manner any 
shape may be manufactured. Thus toys 
are made over clay forms. After dry- 
ing, the clay is broken and extracted. 
Bottles, &c., in the same way. Ac- 
cording as the gum grows older, it be- 
comes darker in color and more tough, 
The number of caoutchouc-trees in the 
province is countless. In some parts 
whole forests of them exist, and they 
are frequently cut down for firewood. 
Although the trees exist in Mexico and 
the East Indies, there appears to be no 
importation into the United States from 
these places. The reason, I suppose, 
must be the want of that prolificness 
found in them here. The caoutchouc- 
tree may be worked all the year; but 
generally in the wet seasons they have 
rest, owing to the flooded state of the 
woods; and, the milk being watery, it 
requires more to manufacture the same 
article than in the dry season. 


True Gratirupe, in very fulness of 
its soul, knows not the limits of its debt; 
but when it weighs each little gift, books 
down each passing courtesy, it ceases to 
be gratitude, and sinks to calculation. 
Why, I hope I am grateful for the 
flowers at my feet; but 1 were most un- 
worthy of their sweetness could I coldly 
sit down and count them. — Douglas 
Jerrold. 


THe Two Quatities which in active 
life fit men for great achievements — 
trusting in their own thoughts, and 
daring resolutely to act upon them with- 
out fear or responsibility. 
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THE SHOT IN THE EYE. 


A TRUE STORY OF TEXAS BORDER LIFE. 


My word for it, reader, I should never 
have ventured to construct a professed 
romance out of incidents so wild and 
strange as those of this narration. It is 
only with the hope that you will accept 
in good faith the assurance given in the 
same spirit, that these things really did 
occur while I was in the country, and 
most of them within my personal know- 
ledge, that I venture to relate them at 
all. Remember, the scene is laid in a 
frontier county of Texas, and, if you 
have even a remote conception of the 
history of that republic and the general 
character of its social elements, yon will 
be prepared for a good deal. But, though 
you might have visited its cities and older 
settlements, you would stil] find it diffi- 
cult to realize all that is true of frontier 
life, unless by extended travel and ex- 
perience your faith should be fortified. 
When you can have to say, as I can, 
“what mine eyes have seen and ears 
heard,” on that ground alone you will 
be “ fit audience, though few,”’ to receive 
as matters of course relations which 








would doubtless, for the moment, shock 
others as monstrous in improbability, if 
not impossibility. The man of high civ- 
ilization will find great difficulty in un- 
derstanding how such a deed as I am 
about to relate, requiring months to 
consummate, would have been carried 
through in the open face of law and the 
local authorities ; but the man who knows 
this frontier will tell him that the rifle 
and bowie knife are all the law and local 
authority recognized. Witness the an- 
swer President Houston gave when ap- 
plication was made to him for his inter- 
position with the civil force to quell the 
bloody ‘‘ Regulator Wars” which after- 
wards sprang up in this very same county 
—‘ Fight it out among yourselves, and 
be d—d to you!” A speech entirely 
characteristic of the man and the coun- 
try, as it then was! It was in the earlier 
stages of the organization of this same 
“ Regulator” association that our story 
commences. 

Shelby county, lying in Western Tex- 
as, on the border of the “‘ Red Lands,” 
was rather thinly settled in the latter part 
of ’39. What population it had was 


| generally the very worst caste of border 
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life. 
had been driven over our frontier formed 
arallying ground and head-quarters here 
—seemingly with the determination to 
hold the county good against the intrusion 
of all honest persons, and as a sort of 
‘‘Alsatia” of the West, for the protection 
of outlaws and villains of every grade. 
And indeed to such an extent had this 
proscription been carried that it had be- 
come notoriously as much as a man’s life 
or conscience was worth who settled 
among them with any worthy purpose in 
view; for he must either fall into their 
confederacy — leave, or die! This was 


perfectly understood ; and the objects of | 


this confederacy may be readily appre- 
ciated when it is known that every now 
and then a party of men would sally out 
from this settlement, painted and equip- 
ped like Comanchees, with the view of 
carrying off the horses, plundering or 
murdering some marked man of a neigh- 
boring county ; then, returning with great 
speed, they would re-brand their plunder, 
resume their accustomed appearance and 
defy pursuit or investigation. Not only 


did they band together for their opera- 
tions in this way, but a single man would 
carry off a fine horse or commit a mur- 
der with the most open audacity, and, if 
he onlysacceeded in escaping here, was 


publicly protected. I do not mean to 
have it understood that the whole popu- 
lation at this time were men of such 
stamp avowedly. 

There were some few whose wealth 
to a degree protected them in the ob- 
servances of a more seemly life, though 
they were compelled to at least wink at 
the doings of their more ruffianly and 
more numerous neighbors; while there 
was yet another but not large class of 
sturdy, straightforward emigrants, who, 
attracted solely by the beauty of the 
country, had come into it, settled them- 
selves down wherever they took a fancy 
—with characteristic recklessness nei- 
ther caring nor inquiring who were their 
neighbors, but trusting in their own stout 
arms and hearts to keep a footing. Of 
course all such were very soon engaged 
in desperate feuds with the horse thieves 
and plunderers around them; and, as 
they were not yet strong enough to make 


The bad and desperate men who | 


head efficiently, were one after another 
finally ousted or shot. It was to exter- 
minate this honest class that the more 
lawless and brutal of the other associated 


| themselves and assumed the name of 





“Regulators.” They numbered from 


| eight to twelve, and, under the organ- 


ization of rangers, commanded by a 
beastly wretch named Hinch, they pro- 
fessed to undertake the task of purifying 
the county limits of all bad and suspi- 
cious characters; or, in other words, of 
all men who dared refuse to be as vile 
as they were, or, if they were, who chose 
tu act independently of them and their 
schemes. This precious brotherhood 
soon became the scourge of all that 
region. Whenever an individual was 
unfortunate enough to make himself ob- 
noxious to them, whether by a successful 
villany, the proceeds of which he refused 
to share with them, or by the hateful 
contrast of the propriety of his course, 
he was forthwith surrounded — threat- 
ened — had his stock driven off or killed 
wantonly — and, if these annoyances and 
hints were not sufficient to drive him 
away, they would publicly warn him to 
leave the county in a certain number of 
days, under the penalty of being scourged 
or shot. The common pretext for this 
was the accusation of having committed 
some crime, which they themselves had 
perpetrated with a view of furnishing a 
charge to bring against him. Their hate 
was entirely ruthless, and never stopped 
short of accomplishing its purposes ; and 
in many a bloody fray and cruel outrage 
had the question of their supremacy 
been mooted, until at last there were but 
few left to dispute with them, and they 
tyrannized at will. 

Among these few were Jack Long, as 
he was called, who neither recognized 
nor denied their power, and indeed never 
troubled himself about them one way or 
the other. He kept himself to himself, 
hunted incessantly, and ncbody knew 
much about him. Jack had come of a 
** wild turkey breed,” as the western term 
is for a roving family ; and, though still a 
young man, had pushed on ahead of the 
settlement of two territories, and had at 
last followed the game towards the south, 
and finding it abundant in Shelby county 
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had stopped here, just as he would have 
stopped at the foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, had it been necessary to pursue it 
so far. He had never been in the habit 
of asking leave of any power where he 
should settle, and of course scarcely 
thought of the necessity of doing so now, 
but quietly set to work — built himself a 
nice log-cabin, as far off from everybody 
as he could get. And the first thing that 
was known of him, he had his pretty 
young wife and two little ones snugly 
stowed away in it, and was slaying the 
deer and the bears right and leit. 

The honest brotherhcod had made 
several attempts at feeling Jack’s pulse 
and ascertaining his availability, but he 
had always seemed so impassively good- 
natured, and put them off so pleasantly, 
that they could find no ground for either 
disturbing or quarreling with him. What 
was more, he was physically rather an 
ugly looking ‘* customer,” with his six 
feet four inches of brawn and bone; 
though the inclination, just discoverable 
in his figure, to corpulency, together with 
a broad, full, good-humored face, gave 
an air of sluggishness to his energies, 
and an expression of easy simplicity to 
his temper, which offered neither invita- 
tion to gratuitous insult nor provocation 
to dislike. He was the very imperson- 
ation of inoffensive, loyal honesty, slum- 
bering on its conscious strength, and 
these men, without exactly knowing why, 
felt some little disinclination to waking 
him. He had evidently never been rous- 
ed to a knowledge of himself, and others 
felt just as uncertain what that know- 
ledge might bring forth as he did, and 
were not specially zealous of the honor 
of having it first tested upon their own 
persons. So that Jack Long might have 
been left for many a day in quiet, even in 
this formidable neighborhood, to cultivate 
his passion for markmanship, at the ex- 
pense of the dumb, wild things around 
him, but for an unfortunate display he 
was accidentally induced to make of it. 

Happening to fall short of ammunition, 
he went one day to “the store” for a 
fresh supply. This cabin, together with 
the blacksmith’s shop and one or two 
other huts, constituted the ‘“ county 
town,” and, as powder and liquor were 

3 





only to be obtained there, it was the 
central resort of the Regulators. Jack 
found them all collected for a great shoot- 
ing match, in preparation for which they 
were getting drunk as fast as possible, 
to steady their nerves. Hinch, the Reg- 
ulator captain, had always been the hero 
of such occasions, for, in addition to be- 
ing a first-rate shot, it was known that it 
would be a dangerous exertion of skill 
for any man to beat him,—for he was 
a furious and vindictive bully, and would 
not fail to make a personal affair of it 
with any one who should mortify his 
vanity by carrying off the prize from 
him. In addition, the band of scoun- 
drels he commanded was entirely at his 
service in any extreme, so that they 
made fearful odds for a single man to 
contend with. 

Every body else in the county was 
aware of this state of things but Jack 
Long, and he either didn’t know or 
didn’t care. After they had fired sev- 
eral rounds, he went lounging listlessly 
into the crowd which had gathered 
around the target, exclaiming in admi- 
ration over the last brilliant shot of 
Hinch, which was triumphantly the 
best. The bully was as usual blustering 
vehemently, taunting every one around 
him, and when he saw Jack looking 
very coolly at the famous shot, with no 
grain of that deferential admiration in 
his expression which was demanded, he 
snatched up the board, and, thrusting 
it insultingly close to his face, roared 
out — 

“Here! you Jack Long Shanks— 
look at that. Take a good look! Can 
you beat it?” Jack drew back with a 
quiet laugh, and saidsgéod humored- 
ly — eis 

“Psha? You 
shootin’ as that, do 


brag on such 
Bd 


“Brag on it! I’d like to see such a 


moon-eyed chap as you beat it!” 


“1 don’t know as I’d be very proud 
to beat such bunglin’ work as that.” 

“You don’t! don’t you!” yelled 
the fellow, now fairly in a rage at Jack’s 
coolness. ‘‘ You'll try it, won’t you? 
You must try it! You shall try it! 
We'll see what sort of a swell you are!” 

“Oh, well!” said Jack, interrupting 
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him as he was proceeding to rave for 
quantity. “Just set up your board, if 
you want to see me put a ball through 
every hole you can make!” 

Perfectly astounded at this rash bear- 
ing of the lion— for it was difficult to 


tell whether contempt or simplicity dic- | 


| 
| 


tated Jack’s manner—the men set up | 
the board, while he walked back to the | 
| long as he could make himself heard, 
| as a “ flash in the pan,’ —‘“‘ a dunghill 


stand, and, carelessly swinging his heavy 
rifle from his shoulder, fired seemingly 
as quick as thought. 


mine,” said he, moving towards the | 


“It’s a trick of | 


| 


mark, as he lowered his gun; “ I caught | 
it from shootin’ varments in the eyes; — | 


always takes ’em there. 


I’ve got, — it’s my gun.” They all ran 


eagerly to the target, and sure enough | 


his ball, which was larger than Hinch’s, 
had passed through the same hole, widen- 
ing it! 

“*He’s a humbug! It’s all accident! 
He can’t do that again!” shouted the 
ruffian, turning pale, till his lips looked 
blue, as the board was held up. “T’ll 
bet the ears of a buffalo calf against his 
that he can’t do it again!” 

“If you mean by that to bet your 
own ears against mine, I'll take you 
up!” said Jack, laughing, while the 


It’s a notion | 


that you’ve beat me. 


You’ve made two good shots by acci- 
dent, and now you sneak off to brag 
Come back, sir! 
You can’t shoot before a muzzle half 
as true!” 

Jack walked on without noticing this 
mortal insult and challenge, while Hinch 
laughed tauntingly long and loud ~— 
jeering him with exulting bitterness, as 


cock, who had spread his white feather,” 
while the men, who had been surprised 
into a profound respect for Long, and 
were now still more astonished at what 
they considered his ‘backing out,” 


| joined clamorously in hooting, his re- 





men could not resist joining him. Hinch | 


glared around him with a fierce chafed 
look, before which those who knew him 
best quailed, and with compressed lips 
silently loaded his gun. 


A new target | 


was put up, at which, after Jong and | 


careful aim, he fired. The shot was a 
fine one. 
broke the centre. 


at it, quietly remarked — 


The edge of the ball had just | 
Jack, after looking | 


‘Plumbing out the centre is my fash- | 
ion; I'll show you a kink or two, Cap- | 
tain Hinch, about the clear thing in | 
shootin’. ..Give us another board there, | 


boys!” 


Another was set up, and after throw- | 


ing out his gun on the level, in the same 
rapid, careless style as before, he fired ; 
and, when the eager crowd around the 
target announced that he had driven the 


centre cross clear out, he turned upon | 


his heel, and, with a pleasant nod to 


Hinch, started to walk off. The ruffian | 


shouted hoarsely after him — 
“IT thought you were a coward! 


| other fast. 
| unlucky skill which had robbed him of 


treat. 

The fools! They made a fatal mis- 
take in supposing he left the insult 
unresented from any fear for himself, 
Jack Long had a young and very pretty 
wife at home, and his love for her was 
stronger than his resentment for his own 
indignity. His passions were slow, and 
had never been fully roused — none of 
them at least but his love, and that pre- 
sented her instantly, forlorn and deserted, 
with her little ones, in this wild country, 
should he throw away his life with such 
desperate odds; and, seeing the turn 
the affair was likely to take, he had 
prudently determined to get away before 
it had gone too far. But had any of 
those men seen the spasm of agony 
which shivered across his massive 
features, as these gibing voices rang 
upon his ears in insult which no proud 
free hunter might endure, they would 
have taken the hint to beware of chaf- 
ing the silently foaming boar any longer. 

This was an ill-starred day for Jack, 
though; from this time troubles began 
to thicken about him. The even tenor 
of his simple happy life was destroyed, 
and indignity and outrage followed each 
Hinch never forgave the 


his proudest boast, that of being the 
best marksman on the frontier; and he 
swore, in base vindictive hate, to dog 
him to the death, or make him leave 
the country. Soon after this a valuable 
herse belonging to a rich and powerful 
planter disappeared. He was one of 
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those men who had compromised with 
the Regulators, paying so much black 
mail for exemption from their depreda- 
tions, and protection against others of 
the same stamp; and he now applied to 
Hinch for the recovery of his horse, 
and the punishment of the thief. This 
Hinch, under their contract, was bound to 
do, and promised to accomplish forthwith. 
He and some of his men went off on the 
trail of the missing horse, and, returning 
next day, announced that they had followed 
it with all their skill through a great many 
windings, evidently intended to throw 
off pursuit, and had at last traced it to 
Jack Long’s picket fence, and there 
could be no doubt but he was the thief! 
The planter knew nothing of Jack, but 
that he was a new comer, and demanded 
that he should be forced to give up the 
horse, and punished to the extremity of 
the frontier code. 

But this was not Hinch’s policy yet 
awhile. He knew the proofs were not 
strong enough to make the charge plau- 
sible, even before a Lynch Court, of 
which he himself was both the prosecu- 
tor, judge, and executioner. His object 
was to first get up a hue and cry against 
Long, and, under cover of a general 
excitement, accomplish his devilish pur- 
poses without question or mock trial 
even. So that, after a great deal of 
maneuvring, for eight or ten days, 
during which time the charge against 
Long was industriously circulated by 
his myrmidons, so as to attract general 
attention and expectation, as to the re- 
sult of his investigations, he proclaimed 
far and wide that he had found the horse 
at last, hid in a timber bottom near 
Long’s! This, of course, seemed strong 
confirmation of his guilt, and, though 
the mob were most of them horse thieves, 
to all intents, yet it was an unpardona- 
ble crime for any one to practise profes- 
sionally among themselves; so that Long 
was loudly denounced and _ threatened 
on every side, and ordered to leave the 
country forthwith. 

These proceedings Jack by no means 
comprehended, or felt disposed to be 
moved by; but gave them to understand 
that he meant to remain where he was, 
until it suited his convenience to go, 





and that, if his time and theirs did not 
happen to agree, they might make the 
most of it. And Jack was such an un- 
promising snagging-looking somebody, 
and his reputation, which had now 
spread everywhere, of possessing such 
consummate skill with the rifle, that he 
thought it a condescension to shoot any- 
where else but in the eyes, was so for- 
midable, that no individual felt disposed 
to push the matter to a personal collision. 
He might still, therefore, have been left 
in quiet, but Hinch had unfortunately 
taken up the impression, from Jack’s 
conduct in the shooting-match affair, 
that he must be a coward, and, if this 
were true, then all his skill amounted 
to but little, and, like any other bloody 
wolfish brute, he followed him up the 
more eagerly for this very reason, which 
would have disarmed a generous foe. 
Besides, Jack had given fresh and 
weightier matter of offence, in that he 
had refused to obey, and defied his 
authority as Regulator. The very being 
of that authority seemed to require now 
that a wholesome example should be 
made of him for the awing of all refrac- 
tory persons hereafter. The wretch, 
who was cunning as ferocious, and had 
sworn in his inmost heart, to ruin and 
disgrace Long, from the moment of that 
triumph, now availed himself remorse- 
lessly of all his influence, and knowledge 
of the society around him, to accomplish 
it. Several horses now disappeared, 
and robberies of other kinds perpetrated 
with singular dexterity, followed in 
quick succession. All these things, he 
managed through the clamors of his 
scoundrelly troops, to have laid, directly 
or indirectly, to Jack’s door. 

But in the popular estimation they 
counted as nothing in fixing the charge 
of dangerous malice upon poor Long, 
in comparison with one other incident. 
About this time not only Hinch himself, 
but every other person who had made 
himself conspicuous, by insisting upon 
Jack’s guilt, and the necessity of pypish- 
ing him summarily, began to losey 
day or two, valuable stock, withwee 
wantonly shot down sometimes jt sight 
of their houses; and it soon began te be 
remarked that every animal lost in this 
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way had been shot in the eye! This was 
instantly associated, of course, with 
Jack’s curious predilection for that mark 
in hunting, and a perfect storm of indig- 
* nation followed. A meeting was at once 
convened at “the store,” of which the 
planter was the chairman; and at it, 
by a unanimous vote, a resolution was 
passed condemning Jack Long to be 
whipped and driven out of the country, 
and Hinch, with his Regulators, ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect! He could 
hardly contain himself for joy; for now, 
whatever extreme his pitiless malignity 
might choose to indulge itself in, he had 
no fear of after-claps or questioning. 
The meeting had been a mere form at 
any rate. But these “ formalities” are 
all-powerful everywhere ; and, unsettled 
and elementary as was the condition of 
society here, this ruffian leader of ruf- 
fians felt the necessity of acting under 
their sanction though he himself had 
dictated it. He would and could have 
consummated his purposes without it; 
but the faint light of conscience within 
him — by a logic peculiar to itself — 
felt relieved of the grievous responsibility 
of such a crime, in the sense of partici- 


| pating with so many others. Many q 


| man has gone to the devil in a crowd 
| who would have been horrified at under. 
| taking the journey alone. 
| It was the third day after this meet. 
| ing. Jack, during all these persecutions, 
| had deported himself with the most 
| stolid indifference. Avoiding all inter. 
course with the settlers, he had continued 
| to hunt with even more assiduity than 
usual, and was in a great measure igno- 
rant of the unenviable notoriety he was 
enjoying. He had heard something of 
the charges with which his character 
had been assailed, but attributed them 
all to the jealous enmity he had incurred 
at the shooting match. He could un- 
derstand perfectly how one man could 
| hate another who had beat him in shoot- 
| ing, and thought it natural enough; but 
he could not understand how that hatred 
might be meanly and desperately vindic- 
tive, and, therefore, gave himself no 
uneasiness about it. He was only anx- 
ious that his wife should not hear and 
be annoyed by any of these things, and 
preserved his usual cheerfulness of de- 
meanor. 











He had just returned from hunting, 
and, laying aside his accoutrements, 
partook of the simple meal her neat 
housewifery had prepared for him; then, 


stretching himself upon the buffalo robe 
on the floor, romped with his two rosy-: 
cheeked boys, who rolied over, his great 
body, and gambolled and screamed in 
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riotous joy around him; but mother 
wanted some water from the branch, and 
the frolic must be given over while Jack 
would go and bring it. So, jumping up, 
he left the little folk pouting wilfully 
as they looked after him from the door, 
and started. The stream was only about 
a hundred yards from the house, and 
the path leading to it was through a dense 
high thicket. It was against Jack’s 
religion ever to leave his house without 
his gun; but the wife, whom he loved 
above all the universe of sentiment, was 
in a hurry for the water, and the distance 
was so short, so he sprang gaily out 
with the vessel in his hand, leaving the 
rifle behind. The water had been 
dipped up, and he was returning along the 
narrow path closely bordered by brush, 
when he felt a light tap on each shoulder, 
and his career strangely impeded. He 
had just time to perceive that a lasso 
had been thrown over him, which would 
confine his arms, when he saw himself 
suddenly surrounded, and was rushed 
upon by a number of men. He instantly 
recognized the voice of Hinch shouting, 
“Down with him! Drag him down!” 
as the men who had hold of the lasso 
about his body jerked at it violently in 
the effort to throw him. All his tremen- 
dous strength was put forth in one con- 
vulsive effort, which would have freed 
him, but that the infernal noose had 
fallen too true, and bound his arms. 
As it was, he dragged the six stout men 
who held it after his frantic bounds near- 
ly to his own dvor before he was pros- 
trated, and then it was by a heavy blow 
dealt him over the head with the butt 
of a gun. The last objects which met 
his eyes as he sank down were the horri- 
fied faces of his two children and wife, 
looking out upon him. 

The blow deprived him of his senses 
for some time, and, when he recovered, 
he found himself half-stripped and lashed 
to a tree a short distance from his house 
— Hinch in front of him,-with a knotted 
rope in his hand, his wife on the ground, 
wailing and clinging with piteous entrea- 
ty round the monster’s knees, his children 
weeping by her, and, outside this group, a 
circle of men with guns in their hands. 
That fearful awakening was a new birth to 





Jack Long! His eye took in everything at 
one glance. A shudder, like that of an oak 
rifting to its core, sprang along his nerves, 
and seemed to pass out at his feet and 
through his fingers, leaving him as rigid 
as marble; and when the blows of the 
hideous mocking devil before him fell 
upon his white flesh, making it welt in 
purple ridges, or spout dull black cur- 
rents, he felt them no more than the dead 
lintel of his door would have done; and 
the agony of that poor wife shrilling a 
frantic echo to every harsh slashing 
sound seemed to have no more effect 
upon his ear than it had upon the tree 
above them, which shook its leaves to 
the self-same cadence they had held yes- 
terday in the breeze. His wide-open 
eyes were glancing calmly and scruti- 
nizingly into the faces of the men who 
stood around — those features are never 
to be forgotten ! — for, while Hinch lays 
on the stripes with all his furious strength, 
blaspheming as they fall, that glance 
dwells on each face with a cold, keen, 
searching intensity, as if it marked them to 
be remembered in hell! ‘The man’s air was 
awful —so concentrated, so still, so en- 
during. He never spoke, or groaned, 
or writhed — but those intense eyes of 
his! the wretches couldn’t stand them, 
and began to shuffle and get behind each 
other. But it was too late; he had them 
all—ten men! They were registered. 

We will drop the curtain over this 
horrible scene. Suffice it to say that, 
after lashing him until he fainted, the 
Regulators left him, telling his wife that 
if they were not out of the country in 
ten days he should be shot. He did go 
within the specified time; and, as it was 
said, returned with his family to Arkan- 
sas, where his wife’s father lived. The 
incident was soon forgotton in Shelby 
county amidst the constant recurrence of 
similar scenes. 


(Conclusion next month.) 





Tue Miser. An unfortunate fellow’ went 
toa miser and asked for a garment, saying 
that his object was to have something to re~ 
member him by. ‘* My friend,” said the mis- 
er, ‘‘ as thy end is tv remember me, I shall, 
give thee nothing ; for I am sure thou wiltre 
member a refusal much longer than a gift.”™, ° 
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THE DUCAL PALACE. 


VENICE. 


Venice is built on two great collec- 
tions of shoals, which are divided from 
each other by a serpentine channel, call- 
ed the Canalazo or Grand Canal, which 
is bestrid by the bridge of the Rialto.* 
The city may be divided into two great 
parts, made up of small islands, and each 
part separated from the other except at 
this bridge. All the shoals constituting 
the two separate parts, thus intersected, 
are again connected together by smaller 
bridges which cross the streams dividing 
these numerous shallows. These bridges 
are frequent, and, being very steep, are 
cut into easy steps, so that, taking a 
walk in Venice, you are perpetually go- 
ing up and down stairs. The bridge of 
the Rialto is necessarily the steepest of 
these. 

The small canals, or rii, as they are 
termed, which are bestrid by these 
bridges, are the water-streets of Venice ; 
but there is no part of either of the two 
division to which you may not also go 
more directly by land, through narrow 


* Or bridge of the deep stream, i. e. rio allo; in 
Italian, rivo alto. 





passages called cale. These may be 
considered as an unfavorable likeness 
of Cranbourn-alley and its neighboring 
lanes. There are besides several small 
squares, entitled campi, or fields. 

The most considerable houses of Ven- 
ice have each a Jand and water door; 
but many being built in the interior of 
these shoals can have no immediate ac- 
cess by water. This is a considerable 
inconvenience, as it limits the use and 
comfort of a gondola. 

There is sometimes a wharf or a foot- 
way along the banks of the rii (called a 
riva,) and usually secured by a parapet, 
bored for a wicket; but the rii oftener 
extend from house to house, and these, 
then, consequently rise on either side 
from out of the water. The same ray 
be said of the Grand Canal as of the rit, 
though, here and there, there is a small 
extent of terrace or riva in front of the 
houses. 

Venice arose in the year 809 from the 
flight of the inhabitants of the mainland, 
when Attila devastated Italy. Favored 
by its position, it quickly became fa- 
meus for sit commerce, and at length the 
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chief commercial city and proudest re- 
public of Europe. Its government was 
an oligarchy of the most despotic char- 
acter; even the doge or duke, the nom- 
inal head of the state, being seldom 
more than the chief tool of the proud 
and licentious merchant-nobles. The 
power and maritime glory of Venice sank 
before the fierce spirit of the French Re- 
public. And, since the fall of Napoleon, 
its shorn trade and ruined palaces, under 
the blighting influence of Austria, are but 
miserable shadows of its former splen- 
dors. 

The following, from Mrs. Shelley’s 
“ Rambler in Germany and Italy,” gives 
melancholy pictures of Venetian prostra- 
tion : — 

“There is something so different in 
Venice from any other place in the 
world, that you leave at once all-accus- 
tomed habits and every-day sights to en- 
ter enchanted ground. We live in a 
palace, though an inn; such it is; and 
other palaces have been robbed of deli- 
cately-carved mouldings and elegant 
marbles to decorate the staircase and 
doorways. You know the composition 
with which they floor the rooms here, 
resembling marble, and called, every- 
where in Italy, terrazi Veneziani. This 
polished uniform surface, whose color- 
ing is agreeable to the eye, gives an air 
of elegance to the rooms; then, when 
we go out, we descend a marble stair- 
case to a circular hall of splended di- 
mensions ; and at the steps, laved by the 
sea, the most luxurious carriage —a 
boat invented by the goddess of ease.and 
mystery — receives us. Our gondolier 
—never mind his worn-out jacket and 
ragged locks — has the gentleness and 
courtesy of an attendant spirit, and his 
very dialect is a shred of romance; or, 
if you like it better, of classic history ; 
bringing home to us the language and 
accents, they tell us, of old Rome. 

“First, then, to the Ducal Palace. 
A few strokes of the oar took us to the 
noble quay, from whose pavement rises 
the lion-crowned column and the Tower 
of St. Mark. The piazzetta is, as it 
were, the vestibule of the larger piazza. 

“From the piazzetta we entered a 
gtass-grown court, once the focus of 





Venetian magnificence, for at the top of 
that majestic flight of steps which rises 
from it the doges were crowned. The 
contile is surrounded by arcades, deco- 
rated by two magnificent bronze reser- 
voirs, and adorned by statues. The 
effect is light and elegant, even now that 
neglect has drawn a veil over its splen- 
dor. Yet nature here is not neglect- 
ful: her ministrations may be said even 
to aid the work of the chisel and the 
brush, so beautiful are they in their 
effects, 

“<The Giant’s Staircase was before us, 
guarded by two almost colossal figures 
of Mars and Neptune, the size of whose 
statues gives the name of the steps. As- 
cending them, we found ourselves in the 
open gallery that runs round three sides 
of the court, supported by the arcades. 
Yawning before us was the fatal lion’s 
mouth, receiver of those anonymous ac- 
cusations, the terror of all, and destroy- 
er of many of the citizens. 

“The mystery and terror that once 
reigned seems still to linger on the walls; 
the chamber of the Council of Ten, 
paved with black and white marble, is 
peculiarly impressive in its aspect and 
decorations ; near at hand was the cham- 
ber of torture, and a door led to a dark 
staircase and the state dungeons. 

“« The man who showed us the prisons 
was a character; he wanted at once to 
prove that they were not so cruel as they 
were represented, and yet he was proud of 
the sombre region over whose now sting- 
less horrors he reigned. A narrow corri- 
dor, with small double-grated windows 
that barely admit light, but which the 
sound of the plashing waters beneath 
penetrates, encloses a series of dungeons, 


‘ whose only respiratories come from this 


corridor, and in which the glimmering 
dubious day dies away in ‘ darkness vis- 
ible.’ Here the prisoners were con- 
fined who had still to be examined by 
the council. A door leads to the Bridge 
of Sighs, now walled up, for the prisons 
on the other side are in full use for 
criminals. Years ago Pvhad traversed 
the narrow arch, through the open 
work of whose stone covering the pris- 
oners caught one last hasty glimpse of 
the wide lagunes, crowned with busy 
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life. Many, however, never passed that 
bridge — never emerged again to light. 
One of the doors in the corridor I have 
mentioned leads to a dark cell, in which 
is a small door that opens on narrow 
winding stairs; below is the lagune; 
here the prisoners were embarked on 
board the gondola, which took them to 
the Canal Orfano, the drowning-place, 
where, summer or winter, it was forbid- 
den to the fishermen, on pain of death, 
to cast their nets. Our guide, whom 
one might easily have mistaken for a 
gaoler, so did he enter into the spirit of 
the place, and take pleasure in pointing 
out the various power it once possessed 
of inspiring despair, — this guide insist- 
ed that the wells and ‘leads’ were fic- 
tions, and that these were the only pris- 
ons. Of course, this ignorant assertion 
has no foundation whatever in truth. 
From the court, as we left the palace, he 
pointed to a large window at the top of 
the building, giving token that the 
room within was airy and lightsome, and 
said with an air of triumph, ‘ Behold the 
prison of Silvio Pellico!’ Was he to 


be pitied when he was promoted to such 
a very enviable apartment, with such a 


very fine view? ‘Turn to the pages of 
Pellico, and you will find that, com- 
plaining of the cold of his first dark cell, 
he was at midsummer transferred to this 
airy height, where multitudinous gnats 
and dazzling unmitigated sunshine near- 
ly drove him mad. Truly he might re- 
gret even these annoyances when im- 
mured in the dungeons of Spielburg, 
and placed under the immediate and pa- 
ternal care of the Emperor, whose en- 
deavor was to break the spirit of his 
rebel children by destroying the flesh; 
whose sedulous study how to discover 
means to torment and attenuate, to blight 
with disease and subdue to despair, puts 
to shame the fly-killing pastime of Dio- 
clesian. Thanks to the noble hearts of 
the men who were his victims, he did 
not succeed. Silvio Pellico bowed with 
resignation to the will of God, but he 
still kept his foot upon the power of the 
tyrant. 

“‘ Having visited every corner of the 
palace, and heard the name given for 
every apartment, we asked for the private 





rooms in which the doge slept and ate, 
which his family occupied. There were 
none. A private covered way led from 
these rooms to an adjoining palace, as. 
signed for the private residence of the 
doge. The council were too jealous to 
allow him to occupy the palace of the 
republic, except ” the purposes of the 
state.’ 


Tue Scortisn Taistte. — This an- 
cient emblem of Scottish pugnacity, with 
its motto, Nemo me impune lacessit, is 
represented of various species in royal 
bearings, coins, and coats of armor, so 
that there is some difficulty in saying 
which is the genuine thistle. The ori- 
gin of the national badge itself is thus 
handed down by tradition : — When the 
Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed 
unwarlike to attack an enemy in the 
pitch darkness of night, instead of a 
pitched battle by day; but on one occa- 
sion the invaders resolved to avail them- 
selves of this stratagem; and in order 
to prevent their tramp from being heard 
they marched barefooted. They had 
thus neared the Scottish force unob- 
served, when a Dane unluckily stepped 
with his naked foot upon a superbly 
prickled thistle, and instinctively ut- 
tered a cry of pain, which discovered 
the assault to the Scots, who ran to their 
arms, and defeated the foe with a terri- 
ble slaughter. The thistle was immedi- 
ately adopted as the insignia of Scotland. 


Seir-Know.epce. — Who seeth not 
how great is the advantage arising from 
this knowledge, and what misery must 
attend our mistakes concerning it. For 
he, who is possessed of it, not only 
knoweth himself, but knoweth what is 
best for him. He perceiveth what he 
can and what he cannot do; he applieth 
himself to the one, he gaineth what is 
necessary, and is happy: he attempts 
not the other, and therefore, incurs 
neither distress nor disappointment. — 
Socrates, in Xenophon. 


Let me tell you, good company and 
good discourse are the very sinews of 
*virtue.— Isaac Walton. 
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MODERN AFFECTATIONS. 
“ What's in a name!” 


Hap Shakspeare lived in these our 
times, he certainly would not have ex- 
pressed so supercilious an indifference to 
the value of a name. His intuitive per- 
ception of the prejudices insensibly fos- 
tered by contemporary habits would have 
detected at once all the substantial in- 
fluence exercised by this mere accident 
or abstraction. What is there which 
men will not sacrifice to “ aname” in 
the highest and most dignified passages 
of their existence ? What is it which 
they will refuse to do fora name in the 
most commonplace pursuits or occupa- 
tions of their time? If this question 
may well be asked as to their devotion 
to“ mere names” in objects which pos- 
sess 2 paramount interest for them dur- 
ing their lives, is it less applicable as to 
the feeling with which they regard the 
manner of their deaths?) ‘* That which 
we call a rose ” would certainly ‘* smell 
as sweet” called by any other name. 
But would it retain its estimation, its 
poetical royalty as the queen of flowers, 
if by some accident or other it were to 
acquire the sobriqut of “ cabbage ?” 
So far from it, this latter appellation, 
although still adopted as a synonyme by 
old-fashioned florists to distinguish one 
of the generic varieties of this shrub, is 
carefully repudiated, even in this inoffen- 
sive state of adjective weakness by the 


pretty lips of our modern Floras, who are | 


so eloquent on the beauties of the moss 
tose, the rose de Meaux, the Provence, 
the Syrian, or the Persian rose. Take 
the case of athletic exercises — a favorite 
course with the votaries of renown from 
the highest antiquity to these dull matter- 
of-fact times. A“ sporting gentleman,” 
for example, astonishes the world by 
walking one thousand miles in one thou- 
sand successive hours. This fact is soon 
excelled by an humbler pedestrian, “ all 
unknown to fame,” who walks one thou- 
sand and two hundred miles in one thou- 
sand and two hundred successive hours. 
This latter performance, every way more 
wonderful, and a greater outrage on the 
endurance of the human constitution 
than the former, is forgotten by two- 
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thirds, and is perhaps unknown to nearly 
the other third, of the “‘ sporting world,” 
as it is called, who are quite cognizant 
of all the details connected with the one 
thousand hour performance. Why is 
this? Because the first walker had “ a 
name.” He was a captain or a colonel of 
some kind. Men can afford to be very 
accurate in their recollections of colonels 
or captains ; but who can carry a John 
Smith or James Brown in his mind? 
You might as well attempt, like Sinbad 
with the old savage of the desert island, 
to carry hima pick-a-back. An obscure 
adventurer of this kind may execute some 
still more herculean undertaking. Is he 
a man without a name ? he will be forgot- 
ten in a week. 

Our children in the nursery can give 
you an outline of the fabulous adventu- 
rersof Charlemagne. Their elder broth- 
ers at school may know something even 
of his discomfited chivalry at Ronces- 
valles, and of the fate of “ Roland, 
brave, and Olivier.” A thousand years 
canonize a tradition, however prepuster- 
ous. In a thousand weeks the most ex- 
traordinary achievements of modern 
prowess may be forgotten. To speak 
more truly, we might say a thousand 
days. What neither “ paladin,” nor 
“* peer,” perhaps, ever equalled in the 
large invention even of a legendary bal- 
lad was actually and physically accom- 
plished seven or eight weeks since, ac- 
cording to one of Jast month’s London 
Gazettes, by Lieutenant Tottenham, of 
the Royal Navy, who, single-handed, at- 
tacked a large slaver off the coast of 
Afrsa, shot down with unerring preci- 
sion her crew, as, one after another, they 
came up to serve her piece of ordnance 
against him and his two rowers, and at 
length boarded, from his own little row- 
bout, and actually captured, his formida- 
ble prize. Will this name of Tottenham 
(and we wish it and pay it all honor) be 
remembered as it would have been had 
the story been told of Arthur or Sir Laun- 
celot, of Rollo or of Hengist? Alas! 
there is too much, instead of being too 
little, or “ nothing” in a name! A name 
is a cruel, grasping, reckless monopoly. 
It regards, vindicates, exalts, cherishes — 
itself alone. 











It has been said — by way, probably, 


| 


of comforting the unrecorded brave — | 
| overtakes so near a regal presence, and 


that 


“ Vixére fortes ante Agamemnon!” 


No doubt of it; but Agamemnon has | 


managed to monopolize to himself a mod- 
ern field marshal’s share of the booty of 
ancient fame. He was no braver than 
the men who had first the inconceivable 
temerity, according to Horace, of walk- 


ing off the land on to a raft or into the | 


water. But the interesting savage who 
thus primarily committed himself to ‘ a 
trip across” left no card or inscription 


on either shore to enable posterity to | 
identify him. His ignorance, or his mod- | 


esty, or his misfortune, suggests a strong, 


though it be a negative evidence in the | 
| over has a ‘‘ funeral,” as we learn from 


value of a name. Why, ‘a name” 


makes all the difference in the ceremo- | 


nial of our departure out of the world as 
well as of our demeanor in it. 
two casualties occurring at one and the 
same time, the victims of which are car- 
ried atthe same moment into St. George’s 
Hospital. One of them shall be an in- 


firm old pauper, whose deafness or fee- 

bleness has prostrated him beneath the | 
wheels of one of these insufferable, un- | 
wieldy, and furtously-driven nuisances | 


called ‘ 
and Horne’s 


Pickfords’s vans,” or ‘f Chaplin 
” Juggage-piled waggons. 


Imagine | 


The other shall be astreet-sweeper, whom | 


we suppose, on the day of the opening of 
parliament, to have been knocked down 
by the ponderous curvetting of one of the 
Hanoverian team of eight cream-colored 
horses in her Majesty’s state carriage. 
Who would inquire after the wretched 
pauper, ignobly disposed of by so com- 
mon a fate as reckless wain-driving? 
The coroner alone — Mr. Gell or Mr. 
Wakley, as the case might be. Who, 
before life was yet extinct in the poor 
street-sweeeper, who had fallen, not at 
the feet of royalty, but under the royal 
horses, would despatch liveried messen- 
gers, to inquire, from time to time, how 
it fared with him? ‘The Master of the 
Horse at Jeast. Here there is everything 


in aname again: waggon-killed — royal- | 


state-carriage-killed. Both men are killed ; 
but it is mere annihilation to be crushed 
out of existence by a vulgar van; it 





gives a name, and two or three years’ 
permanency to it, to him whom his fate 


through the agency of so admired a por- 
tion of a regal household. It is ‘‘ some. 
thing to be said” of him. ‘To the medi- 
cal student on his walk through the hos. 
pital’s wards, they will coldly point out — 
“Casualty. 5 Ward, No. 22; old man, 
run over.” A sympathizing air and a 
decorous whisper will direct his attention 
to “1 Ward— No. 10—poor honest 
mendicant — unfortunate ‘ collision’ with 
the state horses.” Again ; the Pick ford- 
doomed one is carried to his last resting- 
place, wherever it be, no one sees when, 
nor knows how, nor cares by whom or 
what. The man whom the team of loftier 
lineage and distinction have trampled 


the newspapers, ‘‘ most respectably con- 
ducted,” under the Lord Steward’s direc- 
tions. Inquiries are set afoot, and some 
kinsman turns up, whom perhaps the de- 
ceased sweeper had not seen from the 
period of their infancy, and discovers to 
his own astonishment, on one morning, 
that he has lost a brother and acquired a 
£10 note. Oh, there is much in a name! 

Much in aname? Why, all over the 
country, but in the metropolis more es- 
pecially, professional men and traders of 
all descriptions know it — acknowledge 
it— profit by it. “A name is every- 
thing; ”’ thatis the axiom. ‘To illustrate 
this axiom is the triumph of their inge- 
nuity, the groundwork of their fortune. 
To the tradesman this name is the jewel 
to which his lacquered window-sashes 
and his monster plate-glasses are but the 
setting. To the professional this name 
is the thorough bass upon which the 
whole harmony of his puffery, the whole 
* theme” of his pretensions, is con- 
structed. 

It is curious to observe to what extrav- 
agances this system of name-coining 
tends. Like the constant movement of 
the fashionable region of London to the 
north-west, this movement is perpetually 
totake names out of the old highroads 
of the language. In this new nomencla- 
ture, as with the modern systems of chem- 
istry or botany, there must be as little 
English as possible. All relation between 
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the name and the idea to be conveyed 
by it is first carefully extirpated. For 
example. In our youthful days, “ ware- 
houses” was the distinctive description 
of place appropriated to the reception of 
wares on a large scale; rather for depo- 
sit and wholesale transfer than for the 
immediate and minute demands of retail 
trade. A ‘‘ snuff and tobacco warehouse” 
was then a vast brick mansion of many 
floors and many chambers. It is now, 
in seven cases out of nine, half of what 
was before a little shop, with a bin-like 
sitting-room cut out of a part of the old 
counter, and a street-door common to it, 
and two or three tenements besides. 
But there are larger marts for the sale of 
cigars, meerschaums, snuff-boxes, and 
miscellaneous contrabands which it is 
well, perhaps, not to inquire more about. 
But observe —these are not “ shops.” 
The handsome gas fittings in the “ re- 
ception-room”’ (we have positively known 
a case in which the slim “ shop” was 
thus designated), the glittering furniture 
of the smoking room or rooms above, the 
brilliant carpeting, cushions, curtains, 
proclaim them “ divans.” Unless some 
English Du Cange shall arise in the year 
of grace 2245, to oblige the world with 
a glossary of English terms enployed in 
“the middle ages, circ., 1845,” who of 
our posterity will ever detect in “‘ divan”’ 
a successor of the ‘ tobacconists’ shop ” 
of the “traditional ages” of Addison 
and Steele? But, whilst this class of 
shops has arisen into the dignity of di- 
vans, droller revolutions have happened to 
others — revolutions which to justify their 
pretensions would require the laws of 
nature to be reversed, or that the process- 
es of art should possess a vivifying as well 
as creative power. Oysters, and other 
edible bivalves now rank with Manches- 
ter goods and Glasgow muslins. We 
have oyster ‘ warehouses ;” shell-fish 
“warehouses.’”’ Bacon ‘“ manufactories ” 
swarm in our streets ; and sellers of sau- 
sages are brevetted, over their own door- 
ways, as “‘ provision merchants ;” furni- 
ture-sellers and button-makers cannot 
away with “shops.” Their places of 
business have very generally expatiated 
into “ depots.” The whole race of lin- 
en-drapers, haberdashery, hosiery, shawl, 











silk, mercery “shops” appears to have 
vanished, like the race of flat-headed 
Caribs, out of existence. Patient inves- 
tigation, however, will detect their al- 
tered conditions under the appellations 
of ‘* Magasins des Modes ;”” “* Reposito- 
ries;” ‘Temples of Fashion;” and, 
above all, “‘ Establishments.’”? We must 
certainly be the most stable people in 
existence. Nothing seems left, among 
us, to the chances of disturbing prices, 
or the caprices of accident. We ‘‘breathe 
and have our being” among these types 
of fixity. Besides the venders of silks 
and cottons, cachemires and braganzas, 
gloves, stockings, bonnets, pelerines, and 
polka cloaks, whom we have just noticed, 
the community of trade “‘ establishments” 
comprises others as numerous as the 
congregation of establishments ecclesias- 
tical The dispensers of ales and sand- 
wiches take the lead. A stranger is 
quite struck by the generous disinterest- 
edness with which the proprietors of 
“Crowley’s Alton Brewery,” or of ‘‘Gold- 
smith’s celebrated Yarmouth Ales,” in 
every street of our greatest thorough- 
fares, have set up “‘ establishments” for 
“the sale of the genuine and unadulter- 
ated” beer of their respective firms. The 
idea of their own profit is never once sug- 
gested in their showboards or handbills. 
These leave it to be inferred that the 
whole of their liberal outlay has proceed- 
ed out of the most sensitive regard for 
the sanitary condition of the public, lest 
the public, poor souls, should drink 
quassia or “ coculus Indicus,” or “grains 
of Paradise.” by taking beer at other 
hands. It was with great difficulty that 
a very single-minded gentleman could be 
persuaded, the other day, that it was ne- 
cessary to pay fourpence in order to profit 
by the solicitude of these ‘‘ genuine brew- 
ers” on his account. But grocers, coop- 
ers, tallow-chandlers, blacking-makers, 
paper-stainers, retail stationers, cap-ma- 
kers, ready-made clothes-sellers, and the 
dealers in boots and blucher’s for the mil- 
lion—these all affect “‘establishments’” — 
nothing less. Not a man pleads guilty 
to a “shop.” Except the dingy back 
night-cabins, where they serve strange 
concoctions under the guise of coffee to 
cabmen, from one to four o’clock in the 
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morning, at three halfpence the pint ; and 
the spacious, splendid, public pay-rooms 
of our metropolitan bankers, where they 
pay over the polished counters millions 
in a day, between ten in the morning and 
five in the afternoon; there are scarce | 
any “shops” known either to the law | 


or the lounger now. There are, indeed, 
half a dozen segregated varieties of 
tradesmen who still regard these ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Affectations”’ with the surly disgust 
of long-confirmed respectability. Like 
the noblesse of the old régime, in Conti- 
nentil monarchies, they prefer their old 
hereditary simple rank to the higher- 
sounding designations assumed by their 
modern competitors. These varieties 
may be resolved into two classes — the 
** mongers’* and the “men.” ~~ Fishmon- 
gers, ironmongers, cheesemongers, fell- 
mongers seem as disinclined to depart 
from their old descriptive affixes as a 
Breton Celt from the ‘ Pen” or the 
** Mac” which attests, to his modern 
French neighbors and compatriots, his 
own more ancient derivation. So, again, 
it is evident that your tinman, oilman, 
waxman, hardwareman, regard the “man” 
as a sort of patent of trading nobility. 
‘** Mongers ” and “ men,” therefore, only 
possess the same feeling for the value of 
‘*a name,” in greater intensity. They 
will be slow to call their shops ‘ estab- 
lishm-nts,”” or themselves “‘ merchants.” 
They are not of that school who permit 
their apprentices and shopmen to call 
themselves “ assistants,” or baptize the 
two sides of their shops by the title of 
different “departments.” ‘This has been 
largely done in what are called “‘ gin- 
palaces,” where “bottles” disappear 
through one richly-glazed pair of portals, 
and jugs and mugs enter at another; a 
stern law of caste maintaining the re- 
spective inviolability of the “ bottle de- 
partment” from the “ jug ditto.” To 
this highly reputable division of ‘‘ mon- 
gers’? and “‘ men” we should be strong- 
ly tempted to add that of “ smiths.” 
Blacksmiths, whitesmiths, coppersmiths, 
goldsmiths, silversmiths. No blacksmith- 
farrier, so far as we can learn, has yet 
transformed his “ strang” into “ an es- 
tablishment for shoeing horses.” Even 
the great house of Pontifex has not an- 











nounced itself as a ‘‘ vat establishment.” 
But certain gunsmiths have converted 
their workshops into places which, in 
defiance of all facts and appearances, 
they designate “ shooting galleries.” A 
very killing shot, too, this proves. It is 
found to bring down an excellent per 
centage ona name. And here we close 
our first chapter upon “* Modern A ffecta- 
tions.” 


Sincutar Ceremony or THe Native 
Mexicans.—On the Jast day of the great 
cycle (of the Mexicans consisting of 52 
years) the sacred fires were extinguished 
in all their temples and dwellings, and 
the people devoted themselves to prayer. 
At the approach of night no one dared 
to kindle a flame — their vessels of clay 
were broken, their garments rent, and 
whatever was precious destroyed as _use- 
less, in the approaching ruin. In this 
mad superstition, pregnant women be- 
came the objects of peculiar horror to 
men ; they covered their faces with paper 
masks, they imprisoned them in their 
granaries ; and believed that, when the 
final catastrophe occurred, these unfortu- 
nate females, transformed into tigers, 
would join with the demons and avenge 
themselves for the injustice and cruelty 
of men. As soon as it became dark on 
that awful evening, a grand and solemn 
procession of the new fire was com- 
menced. The priests put on the gar- 
ments of the various idols, and, followed 
by the sad and bewildered people, as- 
cended a hill about six miles from the 
city. This mournful march was called 
the “procession of the gods,” and was 
supposed to be their final departure from 
their temples and altars. When the sol- 
emn train had reached the top of the hill, 
it rested until the Pleiades ascended the 
zenith, and then commenced the sacrifice 
of a human victim, stretched on the 
stone of sacrifice, and covered on the 
breast with a wooden shield which the 
chief priest inflamed by friction. The 


victim received the fatal blow, or wound, 
from the usual obsidian knife of sacri- 
fice; and, as soon as life was extinct, 
the machine to create the fire was put in 
nrotion on the board over his bosom. 
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When the blaze had kindled, the body 
was thrown on an immense pile, the 
flames of which instantly ascended into 
the air, and denoted the promise of the 
sun’s return! All who had been unable 
to join in the sacred procession of the de- 
parting gods, had climbed to the terraces 
of houses and the tops of Teocallis, 
whence they strained their eyes toward 
the spot where the hoped-for flame was 
to appear, and, as soon as it burst upon 
their sight, hailed it with joyful shouts 
and acclamations, as a token of the be- 
nevolence of the gods and the preserva- 
tion of their race for another cycle. 
Runners, placed at regular distances 
from each other, held aloft torches of 
resinous pine, by which they transferred 
the new fire to each other, and carried it 
from village to village, throughout the 
empire, depositing it anew in every tem- 
ple, whence it was again distributed to 
the dwellings of the people. When the 
sun arose above the horizon on the suc- 
ceeding day, the shouting and joy were 
renewed by the people in the city, toward 
which at that moment the priests and 
crowd took up their line of returning 
march. It was the restoration of their 
gods to their deserted shrines! The im- 
prisoned women were immediately re- 
leased ; the whole population clad them- 
selves in new garments; the temples were 
purified and whitened, and everything 
that was requisite for domestic comfort, 
splendor, or necessity, was renewed, un- 
der the promise of renewed life and pro- 
tection from the gods.— Baron Humboldt. 





Tae TreatMent or THe Guinty. — 
Tue treatment of the guilty is all-impor- 
tant as an index to the moral notions of 
asociety. ‘This class of facts will here- 
after yield infallible inferences as to the 
principles and views of governments and 
people upon vice, its causes and remedies. 
At present, such facts must be used with 
great caution, because the societies of 
civilized countries are in a state of trans- 
ition from the old vindictiveness to a 
purer moral philosophy. The ancient 
methods, utterly disgraceful as they are, 
must subsist till society has fully agreed 
upon and prepared for better ones; and 
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it would be harsh to pronounce upon the 
humanity of the English from their pris- 
ons, or the justice of the French from 
their galley system. The degrees of re- 
liance upon brute force and upon public 
opinion are yet by no means proportioned 
to the civilization of respective societies 
as at first sight might be expected, and 
as must be before punishments and pris- 


; ons can be taken as indications of morals 


and manners. 

The treatment of the guilty in savage 
lands, and also in countries under a des- 
potism, indicates the morals of rulers 
only, except in so far as it points out the 
political subservience of the people. It 
is true that the Burmese must needs be 
in a deplorable social state, if their king 
can ‘‘ spread out” his prime minister in 
the sun, as formerly described: but the 
mercy or cruelty of his subjects can be 
inferred only from the liberty they may 
have and may use to treat one another 
in the same manner. In their case, we 
see that such a power is possessed and 
put to use. The creditor exposes his 
debtor’s wife, children, and slaves to the 
same noon-day sun which broils the prime 
minister. In Austria it would be harsh 
to suppose that subjects have any desire 
to treat one another as the emperor and 
his ministers treat political offenders 
within the walls of the Castle of Spiel- 
burg. The Russians at large are not to 
be made answerable for tne transportation 
of coffles of nobles and gentlemen to the 
silver-mines of Siberia, and the regi- 
ments on the frontier. It is only under 
a representative government that prisons, 
and the treatment of criminals under the 
law, can be fairly considered a test of 
the feelings of the majority. 

It is too true, however, that punish- 
ments are almost everywhere vindictive 
in their character ; and have more rela- 
tion to some supposed principle of “ not 
Jetting vice go unpunished,” than either 
to the security of society, or the refer- 
mation of the offender. The few excep- 
tions that exist are a far more conclusive 
testimony to an advancing state of morals 
than the old methods are to the vindic- 
tiveness of the mind of the society which 
they corrupt and deform. The Phila- 
delphia Penitentiary is a proof of the 
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thoughtful and laborious humanity of 
those who instituted it; but Newgate 
cannot be regarded as the express de- 
cision of the English people as to how 
criminals should be guarded. Such a 
prison would not now be instituted by 
any civilized nation. Its existence is to 
be interpreted, not as a token of the 
cruelty and profligacy of the mind of 
society, but of its ignorance of the case, 
of its bigoted adherence to ancient meth- 
ods, or of its apathy in regard to im- 
provements to which there is no peremp- 
tory call of self-interest. Any one of 
these is enough, Heaven knows, for any 
society to have to answer for; enough to 
yield, by contrast, surpassing honor to 
the philanthropy which has pulled down 
the pillory, and is laboring to supersede 
the hangman, and to convert every prison 
in the civilized world into an hospital 
for the cure of moral diseases. But the 
reform has begun ; the spirit of Howard 
is on its pilgrimage ; and, barbarous as 
is still our treatment of the guilty, better 
days are in prospect.— Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 


Rome in tHe Sixta Century. — 
It was towards the close of this interval 
that Belisarius felt a desire to visit and 
survey with his own eyes the ruins of a 
place that had been the theatre of so 
much grandeur and renown; and with 
this view he sallied forth from the sea- 
port at the head of a strong squadron of 
his guards. A marble wilderness extend- 
ed on every side as far as the eye could 
reach, strewed with the ruins of Vitruvian 
villas, temples, and aqueducts ; the waste 
water of the latter had filled all the val- 
leys, and overflowed the low grounds of 
the Campagna, converting into marshes 
and mantling pools those regions which 
erewhile had abounded with all the de- 
lights of the Hesperides. The thorough- 
fares of the nations were silent and lonely 
asthe double line of tombs through which 
they passed. ‘I'he towers and inscrip- 
tions over the gates had been torn down, 
and their bronze portals carried off in 
the plunder-train of the barbarian. ‘The 
rock-built walls of Rome lay low; and 
the tramp of their war-horses was muffled 


by the grass, as Belisarius and his troops | 


rode under a succession of dismantled 
arches, down towards the Forum, along 
the “Sacred Way.” The fox looked 
out from the casements of the Palatine, 
and barked sharply at the intruders ag 
thev rode on; wolves prowled through 
the vacant streets, or littered in the pal- 
ace halls; wild dogs hunted in packs, 
through the great circus, through the 
baths, along the Campus Martius, and on 
to the gardens of Sallust and Maecenas, 
through the promenades of the Suburra. 
Outlandish beasts — as if escaped from 
the manageries and keeps of the amphi- 
theatres—lay sleeping and enjoying then- 
selves in the sunshine of the porticoes, 
or tore one another to pieces, as the fac- 
tions had done of old, around the ros 
trum and in the assembly-place of the 
people ; others growled and snarled, and 
gloated over the unburried carcasses and 
whitening skeletons of the dead. Ravens 
and vultures desisted from feeding their 
sanguinary nestlings to hoot the warriors 
as they wound slowly among the pros 
trate columns and entablatures of temples 
that encumbered the ascent to the Capi- 
tol, or, starting from their perching- 


places on trophy and triumphal arch, hov- 
ered and flapped their sable wings above 


the plumage of their helmets. Once 
more the Roman eagle soars above the 
Tarpeian tower—that eyry from whence, 
for a thousand years, it had flown forth to 
carnage; and the martial bugle makes 
the field of Mars resound again. But 
instead of the warlike response of legions 
— clamoring to be led against the Sam- 
nite or the Parthian — there broke out a 
hideous medley of yells and howling, 
yelp, bark, and roar, outtopped by the 
shrill cries of ill-omened birds startled 
from their roosts in the sanctuary reces- 
ses, and from the niches and cornices of 
the Senate- house. The warriors listened 
for some human sound. In vain they 
listened and listened again. There was 
the Palatine, the Forum, the Capitol, the 
Campus Martius, and the Tiber flowing 
under the beauteous summer-sky beneath 
the ‘Tarpeian cliff; but the Legions, the 
Emperors, the Senate, and the Roman 
People, where were they ?—Rome as it 
was under Paganism, and as it became 





~under the Popes. 
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ANECDOTE OF PUNISHMENT. 


Tue celebrated French author, Du- 
mas, in his pleasing account of “A 
Fortnight at Sinai,” narrates the follow- 
ing characteristic anecdote of punishment 
on the person of a baker at Kairo, who 
had been convicted of fraud. He was 
nailed to his own doorway by one ear, 
and at such a distance from the ground 
that the whole weight of the body rested 
on the great toes, and no relief could be 
procured without tearing the ear, to 
which no Mussulman of honor can sub- 
mit. M. Dumas was at first inclined to 
intercede for him, but, on seeing his 
ears bored with holes like a seive, he 
thought him too old an offender to be 
worthy of his efforts, and, placing him- 
self opposite, made a sketch of him in- 
stead. While so occupied, he overheard 
the following curious dialogue between 
the culprit and the guard placed over 
him, to see the chastisement fulfilled. 
“Brother,” said the baker, “‘there is a 
law of our Holy Prophet, which says, 
‘that we ought to aid each other.’” 
The guard continued to smoke without 
making any reply. ‘‘ Brother,” again 
said the baker, ‘‘ hast thou heard me?” 
The guard gave no other sign of atten- 
tion than puffing out a large mouthful of 
smoke. ‘ Brother,’ resumed the of- 
fender, “‘one of us two might help the 
other, and be agreeable to the Prophet!” 
The puffs of smoke continued to follow 
each other with provoking regularity. 
“Brother,” persevered the sufferer in a 
melancholy tone, “put a stone under 
my feet, and I will give you a piastre” 
(worth about threepence English,) — 
absolute silence. ‘Two  piastres”” — 
a pause — ‘* three piastres ”’ — smoke — 
* four piastes,” 


ascendency, and the ten piastres rolled 


at the feet of the guard, who picked | 


them up, counted and pocketed them, 
placed his chibook against the wall, rose, 
procured a sinall pebble, placed it under 
the feet of the baker, and resumed his 
smoking. ‘ Brother,” said the delin- 
quent, “I do not feel anything under 
my feet.” ‘* Nevertheless,” answered 





“Ten” said the guard. | 
The ear and the purse of the baker had | 
along struggle; at last pain gained the | 


the guard, ‘there is a stone. I have 
chosen one proportioned to the sum; 
give me a talari (four shillings English,) 
and I will put a stone under thy feet so 
beautiful, and so adapted to thy situation, 
that when thou art in paradise thou shalt 
regret the place thou didst occupy at 
the door of thy shop.” Again did pain 


get the better of the baker, who had 
the stone, and the guard his talari. 





SUPERSTITION OF SCOTCH FISHERMEN. 


Tue reader must be familiar with the 
old Norse belief, so poetically introduced 
in the “ Pirate,” that whoever saves a 
drowning man must reckon on him ever 
after as an enemy. It is a belief still 
held by some of our northern fishing 
communities. We have oftener than 
once heard it remarked by fishermen, 
as a strangely mysterious fact, that per- 
sons who have been rescued from drown- 
ing regard their deliverers ever after 
with a dislike bordering on enmity. 
We have heard it affirmed, too, that 
when the crew of some boat or vessel 
have perished, with but the exception of 
one individual, the relatives of the de- 
ceased invariably regard that one with 
a deep irrepressible hatred. And in 
both cases the elicited feelings of hostili- 
ty and dislike are said to originate, not 
simply in grief, embittered envy, or un- 
easy ingratitude, but in some occult and 
supernatural cause. There occurs to us 
a little anecdote, strikingly illustrative 
of this kind of apotheosis (shall we call 
it?) of the envious principle. Some 
sixty years ago there was a Cromarty 
boat wrecked on the rough shores of 
Eathie. All the crew perished, with 
the exception of one fisherman; and 
the poor man was so persecuted by the 
relatives of the drowned, who even 
threatened his life, that he was com- 
pelled much against his inclination, to 
remove to Nairn. There, however, only 
a few years after, he was wrecked a 
second time, and, as in the first instance, 
proved the sole survivor of the crew. 
And so he was again subjected to a per- 
secution similar to the one he had al- 
ready endured, and compelled to quit 
Nairn, as he had before quitted Cromarty. 
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PLACARD-PRINTING IN VIENNA. 


Tuereis a printing-office in Vienna the 
sole employment of which is the an- 
nouncement of these fetes, plays, and 
concerts ; nothing else being printed 
there but placards. The proprietor of 
this establishment, Mr. Hirshfeld, has 
many people in his service, who thor- 
oughly understand the most striking way 
of announcing such matters to the 


street public, by the judicious arrange- | 


ment of the alluring words “ Bal Bril- 
lant,” “ Magic Illumination,” ‘ Rose- 
tinted Garments of Pleasure,” &c. I 
visited this printing-office ; where the 


readers were employed in correcting the | 
style and orthography of writers, &c., | 


and preparing their eloquent productions 
for the press. ‘The monster types are 


all of wood: the effect of the great | 


black letters upon men’s eyes and fan- 
cies is always speculated on ; and the 
pictorial announcements of estates for 
sale by lottery, when all the letters are 
composed of pictures of castles and ru- 
ral views, and where every million is re- 
presented entwined with the elegant flow- 
ery wreaths of hope, are really master- 
pieces in a psychological as in a xylogra- 
phic point of view. ‘The unusual words, or 
those that do not frequently occur, are 
composed, as occasion may require, 
from single letters ; but the celebrated 


names, Siraus, Lanner, im Sperl, Ely- | 


sium, Prater, Golden Pear, &c.. are cut 
out of single blocks, and many dupli- | 
cates are always kept ready for use at 
Hirshfelds. It is the same with these 
standing phrases, such as ‘ Splendid 
Illuminations,’ Dancing Soiree,” &c. 
Whoever has arrived at the honors of 
stereotype in Hirshfeld’s printing-office, 
may deem himself a celebrated man 
within the walls of Vienna. It is somewhat 
remarkable, although natural enough, that 
even these kind of announcements and 
posting-bills,on which the most innocent 
things in the world are made known to 
the public are subject to the censorship, 
in fact to a double censorship,— firstly, 
to the supreme censorial authorities, who 
bestow the “‘ imprimatur ;”’ and secondly, 


make any emendations held necessary ac. 
cording to circumstances and localities, 
“They play them a trick for all that, 
sometimes,” said my bill-sticker, whom] 
| encountered in the night as before men. 
tioned. ‘ Lately there was a ball at 


| Sperl, where they danced till six o’clock 
in the morning, although they announced 
| on their bill that it was to end after 
| midnight ; and when they were called to 
account by the police, they said that six 
o'clock in the morning was after mid- 
night.”—Austria, §c., by J. G. Kohl. 


A Storm in tHe Potar Sea.—No 
language, [ am convinced, can convey 
an adequate idea of the terrific grandeur 
| of the effect now produced by the colli- 
sion of the ice and the tempestuous 
ocean. The sea violently agitated and 
rolling its mountainous waves against an 
opposing body, is at all times a sublime 
and awful sight ; but when, in addition, 
it encounters immense masses, which it 
has set in motion with a violence equal to 
its own, its effect is prodigiously in- 
creased, At one moment it bursts upon 
these icy fragments, and buries them 
many feet beneath its wave ; and the 
| next, as the buoyancy of the depressed 

body struggles for reascendency, the 
water rushes in foaming cataracts over 
its edges; whilst every individual mass, 
rocking and Jaboring in its bed, grinds 
against and contends with its opponent 
until one is either split with the shock or 





| upheaved upon the surface of the other. 


Nor is this collision confined .to any par- 
ticular spot ; it is going on as far as the 
sight can reach; and when, from this 
convulsive scene below, the eye is turned 
to the extraordinary appearance of the 
blink in the sky above, where the unnatu- 
ral clearness of a calm and silvery atmos 
phere presents itself, bounded by a dark 
hard line of stormy clouds, such as at 
this moment lowered over our masts, as 
if to mark the confines within which the 
efforts of man would be of no avail, the 
reader may imagine the sensation of awe 
which must accompany that of grandeur 
in the mind of the beholder.— Beechey’s 





to the subordinate police authorities, who 


t Voyages towards the North Pole. 
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RINGING IN THE NEW YEAR. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE AND NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


Aut hail to thee, Christmas-tide ! — 
period of waits and wassal-bowls, mince- 
pies and pocket-books, pantomimes and 
boxing-days, mistletoe and holly, carols 
and chimes, heaped hearths and yule- 
logs, beef, turkeys, and plum pudding : — 


How many hearts are happy at this hour, 

In England! Brightly o'er the cheerful hall 

Flares the heap’d hearths, and friends and 
kindred meet, 

And the glad mother round her festive board, 

Beholids her children separated Jong, 

Amid the wide world’s ways, assembled 
now — 

A sight at which affection lightens up, 

With smiles the eye that age has long be- 
dimmed. Southey. 


All hail to thee, Christmas! in what- 
ever mood you come — 


Whether thine aged limbs thou dost enshroud 
In vest of snowy white and hoary veil, 
Or wrap'st thy visage in a sable cloud ; 
Thee we proclaim with mirth and cheer, nor 
fail 
To greet thee well with many a carol loud. 
Bampfylde. 


Our painters have been too unkind to 
Winter, representing the fine old fellow 
asa wrinkled, crabbed old man, with 





his breath congealed on his cold blue 
lips, an ice-drop at his nose, and a long, 
mossy beard, made white with snow. 


They should have drawn thee by the high- 
heap’d hearth, 

Old Winter! seated in thy great arm’d chair, 

Watching the children at their Christmas 
mirth, 

Or circled by them as thy lips declare 

Some merry jest or tale of murder dire, 

Or troubled spirit that disturbs the night, 

Pausing at times to rouse the mouldering fire, 

Or taste the old October brown and bright. 

Southey. 


Milton has a glorious hymn on the 
Nativity, full of sublime imagery, but 
not without its drawback of conceits : — 


This is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s eternal King, 
Of wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring. 
Nature in awe to him 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim, 

With her great maker so to sympathize: 

It was no season, then, for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 


Here is a vision, on Christmas Day, 
by old Southwell the Jesuit, full of the 
very finest feeling, and only too little 
known: — 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 


As TI, in hoary Winter’s night, 
Stood shivering in the snow, 

Surprised I was with sudden heat, 
Which made my heart to glow; 

And lilting up a fearful eye 
To view what fire was near, 

A pretty babe, all burning bright, 
Did in the air appear ; 

Who, scorched with excessive heat, 
Such floods of tears did shed, 

As though his floods should quench his flames, 
Which with his tears were bred : 

Alas, (qnoth he,) but newly born, 
In fiery heats I fry, 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts, 
Or feel my fire, but 1; 

My faultless breast the furnace is, 
The fuel wounding thorns: 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, 
The ashes, shames and scorns ; 

The fuel Justice layeth on, 
And Mercy blows the coals, 

The metal in this furnace wrought 
Are men’s defiled souls : 

For which, as now, on fire I am, 
To work them to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath, 
To wash them in my blood. 

With this he vanish’d out of sight 
And swiftly shrunk away, 

And straight I called unto mind 
That it was Christmas Day. 


This is the poem of which Ben Jonson 
told Drummond that, to have written it, 
“he would have been content to destroy 
many of his own.” 

Inigo Jones and “‘ rare Ben Jonson” 
deyised a figure of Christmas for a 
masque at court, in the year 1616. He 
was ‘attired in round hose, long stock- 
ings, a close doublet, a high crowned 
hat, with a brooch, a Jong thin beard, 
a truncheon, little ruffs, white shoes, 
his scarfs and garters tied cross, and 
his drum beaten before him.” By these 
very competent authorities Old Christ- 
mas is said to have had eight sons and 
two daughters. The sons were — Mis- 
rule, Carol, Gambol, Post and Pair, 
New Year’s Gift, Mumming, Offering, 
and Baby Cake. His daughters, Minced 
Pie and Wassail : 


England was merry England when 

Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

’Twas Christmas broach'd the mightiest ale, 

’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 

A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 

A poor man’s heart through half the year, 
Sir Walter Scott. 





CHRISTMAS-TIDE AND NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Verstegan, in his “ Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence,” gives the best 
account of the origin of the word was. 
sail that we remember to have seen: ~ 
**As Rowena was very beautiful,” says 
Verstegan, “so was she of a very come- 
ly deportment; and Hingistus having 
invited King Vortiger to a supper at his 
new-builded castle, caused that after 
supper, she came foorth of her chamber 
into the king’s presence, with a cup of 
gold filled with wine in her hand, and 
making, in very seemly manner, a 
low reverence unto the king, sayd, 
with a pleasing grace and countenance, 
in her own language, Waes heal play- 
ford Cyning ; which is, being rightly 
expounded according to our present 
speech, Be of health, Lord King. The 
king, not understanding what she said, 
demanded it of his chamberlain, and, 
when he knew what it was, he asked 
him how he might again answer her in 
her own language; whereof being in- 
formed, he said unto her, Drinc heal; 
that is tosay, Drink health.” The first 
edition of Verstegan’s very curious book 
was printed at Antwerp, in the year 
1605. 

Christmas Day is unobserved in Pres- 
byterian Scotland, it was also unobserved 
in England when Cromwell and _ his par- 
ty were in power. Indeed, all ho/y-days 
(strictly so called) were put down bya 
public Ordinance of the celebrated Long 
Parliament. But Christmas was not 
altogether st ppressed without a struggle, 
and Whitelocke records in his “*‘ Memo 
rials,” that on Christmas Day, 1647, the 
good people of the cathedral city of 
Canterbury dragged and hooted, and 
broke the head of their mayor, for en- ~ 
deavoring to enforce the ordinance of | 
the Parliament. 
Whitelocke, “ into the houses of divers 
others who were of the mayor’s opinion, 
put themselves into a military posture, 
kept guards, stopped passes, and exam- 
ined passengers; and the like insurrec- 
tions,” he adds, ‘‘ were in several other 
places of the kingdom.” 

Evelyn went to London with his wife, 
he tells us, in 1657, to celebrate Christ- 
mas Day in Exeter Chapel in the Strand, 
the chapel attached to old Exeter House. 





“They broke,” says 7 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE AND NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Holy Sacrament about to be adminis- 
tered, “‘the chapel,” he says, ‘‘ was 
surrounded with soldiers, and all the 
communicants and assembly surprised 
and kept prisoners. 
receive the sacrament, the miscreants 
beld their muskets against us, as if they 
would have shot us at the altar, but yet 


suffering us to finish the office of com- | 
munion, as perhaps not having instruc. | 


tions what to do in case they found us in 
that action.” Evelyn was confined to 
a room in Exeter House, and, in the 
afternoon, Colonel Whaly, Goff, and 
others, came from Whitehall, and seve- 
rally examined them. ‘‘ When I caine 
before them,” says Evelyn, “‘ they took 
my name and abode, examined me why, 
contrary to an ordinance made, that none 
should any longer observe the supersti- 
tivus time of the Nativity, 1 durst offend. 
Finding no color to detain me,” he adds, 
“they dismissed me, with much pity of 
my ignorance.” 

There is something very melancholy 
in the last day — the three hundred and 
sixty-filth beat of an expiring year; and 
no one has hit this chord of feeling more 
truly than a Spanish poet, of the name 
of Luis Baylon, thus happily translated 
by Mr. J. G. Lockhart : — 


FAREWELL TO THE YEAR. 


Hark, friends! it strikes—the year’s last 
hour— 
A solemn sound to hear ; 
Come, till the cup, and let us pour 
Our blessing om the parting year. 
The years that were, the dim, the gray, 
Receive, this night, with choral hymn, 
A sister shade as lost as they, 
And soon to be as gray and dim. 
Fill high ; she brought us both of weal and 
woe, 
And nearer lies the land to which we go. 


On, on in one nnwearied round, 
Old Time pursues his way ; 

Groves bud and blossom, and the ground 
Expects in peace her yellow prey ; 

The oak’s broad leaf, the rose’s bloom, 
Together fall, together lie; 

And undistinguished in the tomb, 
Howe’er they lived, are all that die. 

Gold, beauty, knightly sword, and royal crown 
0 the same sleep go shorn and withered 
down. 


When the sermon was ended, and the | 


As we went up to | 








How short the rapid months appear, 
Since round this board we met, 
To welcome in the infant year, 
Whose star hath now for ever set! 
Alas! as round this board I look, 
I think on more than 1 behold, 
For glossy curls in gladness shook 
That night, that now are damp and cold. 
For us no inove those lovely eyes shall shine, 
Peace to her slumbers! drown your tears in 
wine, 


Thank heaven, no seer unblest am I, 
Before the time to tell, 
When moons as brief once more go by, 
For whom this cup again shall swell. 
The hoary mower strides apace, 
Nor crops alone the ripened ear ; 
And we may miss the merriest face 
Among us, ’gainst another year. 
Whoe’er survive, be kind, as we have been, 
And think of friends that sleep beneath the 
green. 


Nay, droop not: being is not breath; 
"Tis fate that friends must part ; 
But God will bless in life, in death, 
The noble soul, the gentle heart. 
So deeds be just, and words be true, 
We need not shrink from Nature’s rule ; 
The tomb, so dark to mortal view 
Is Heaven's own blessed vestibule ; 
And solemn, but not sad, this cup should flow, 
Though nearer lies the land to which we go. 





Goop Manners have this advantage 
over good morals—that they lie more 
on the surface; and there is nothing, I 
own, inclines me to think so highly of 
the understandings or dispositions of 
others as a thorough absence of all im- 
pertinence. I do not think they can be 
the worst in the world who habitually 
pay the most attention to the feelings 
of others, nor those the best who are 
endeavoring every moment to hurt them. 
TTazlitt. 


I wAs NEVER ABLE to conquer any 
one single, bad sensation in my heart so 
decidedly as by beating up as fast as I 
could for some kindly and gentle sensa- 
tion to fight it upon its own ground, — 
Sterne. 


Apvice To Lovers. — Ask yourselves 
this: Does love beget the desire, or the 
desire beget the love? If the former, 
you may be happy ; if the latter, never. 
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EDLTOR’S T 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wirth the present issue commences a new volume of the “ Illustrated Family Magazine” 
and the second year of its publication. For our success during the past year, which has 
been far above all we dared to expect, we thank our kind patrons one and all. 

We commenced this work, one year since, with the firm conviction that a monthly mag- 
azine of the best articles from the various English and American works was much needed 
in the family circles of New England. We felt, too, that it should be afforded at a price 
80 very moderate, as to bring its benefits within the reach of all: and our success, the first 
year of its publication, has proved that we were not wrong in our convictions. It has 
been our earnest desire to make each number of the work of value in itself independent of 
steel engravings or wood cuts. Not that engravings du not sometimes add to the value of 
a Magazine of this kind ; but it seemed to us wiser to place its claim to public patronage 
upon its own intrinsic merits. We now present the first number of a new volume to og 
friends and patrons, and respectfully ask a continuance of their favor another year. For 
ourselves we make no promises for the future, except that we will present our subscribers 
monthly with a magazine of useful and entertaining knowledge; and fry to make each 
succeeding number better than the last. We shall occasionally insert original articles when 
suitable, and we beg leave to remark that communic tions for this work, or suggestions in 
regard to the contents of the same will always be thankfully received and duly acknowl 
edged. Several letters from our correspondents, received since our last, will be noticed in 
our next number. 





“Philo,” Newton Upper Falls, is thanked for bis kind wishes, and we hope we may de- 
serve them. We would most gladly insert his article, which is a good one, but for one ob- 
jection which he will readily guess. He must remernber that our circulation is not con- 
fined to the New England States. 

“P. M.’s” second communication is received and we are glad if we were mistaken. He 
can hardly convince us, however, that he has been actuated wholly by a sense of duty, and al- 
though no want of courtesy was intended, yet, if he will reperuse his letters, we think he 
may detect some objectionable sentences. The affair is forgotten. 

“Mount Blanc.” A similar article has already appeared in this Magazine. See vol. 1. 
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